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From  the  N.  C.  Cultivator. 

On  the  Accumulation,  Preparation  and  Ap¬ 
plication  of  Stock-yard  and  Stable  Ma¬ 
nure. 

(continued  from  page  123.) 

The  manure  should  be  guarded  against  the 
direct  influence  of  rains,  by  being  kept  in  com¬ 
pact  heaps  so  as  to  expose  as  little  surface  as 
possible.  A  further  precaution  might  be  used 
by  removing  the  manure  as  soon  as  it  is  in  fit 
condition  to  the  fields,  for  which  it  is  destined, 
and  there  spreading  it;  this  would  check  any 
remaining  disposition  to  ferment,  and  the  rains 
would  only  carry  the  ammonia  into,  the  soil, 
with  which  it  would  combine,  and  thus  all  dan¬ 
ger,  to  any  considerable  extent,  would  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  If  manure  is  suffered  to  undergo  complete 
decomposition,  there  will  be  a  great  saving  in 
hauling  and  spreading,  but  a  great  loss  of  some 
of  its  most  valuable  ingredients  If  proper 


precautions  are  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
ammonia,  perhaps  upon  the  whole  it  is  most 
advantageous  to  permit  it  to  undergo  partial 
decomposition  before  its  removal  to  the  fields 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Ammonia  readily 
combines  with  carbonic  acid,  forming  a  volatile 
compound,  and  is  itself,  while  in  a  gaseous  form, 
with  all  its  volatile  compounds,  extremely  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  and  hence  every  particle  of  water 
evaporating  from  a  dung  heap  will  curry  with 
it  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  unless  they  are 
united  in  a  salt  which  is  not  volatile.  Alumina 
or  clay  exercises  an  indirect  influence  on  vege¬ 
tation,  by  its  power  of  attracting  and  retaining 
ammonia;  a  part  only  of  the  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  which  is  conveyed  by  rain  to  the  soil,  is 
received  by  plants  because  a  certain  part  is  vol- 
atized  with  the  vapor  of  water.  But  if  the  soil 
contains  a  due  proportion  of  gypsum,  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  held  by  the  rain  water  and 
that  which  is  carried  into  the  soil  by  rains  fall¬ 
ing  on  putrescent  manures,  is  decomposed  by 
the  gypsum,  soluble  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  lime  are  formed,  and  this  salt  of 
ammonia  not  being  volatile  is  retained  in  the 
soil.  All  the  gypsum  gradually  disappears,  but 
its  action  on  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  contin¬ 
ues  as  long  as  a  trace  of  it  exist.  It  will  be 
observed  from  this  reasoning  of  Liebig  that  the 
ammonia  which  the  soil  receives  from  the  de¬ 
composition  of  long  manure,  is  also  liable  to 
sustain  a  loss1  by  combining  with  water  and 
passing  off  in  the  form  of  vapor.  But,  as  in 
tiiis  case,  the  progress  of  fermentation  is  very 
slow,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  will  have  more 
time  to  combine  with  the  soil  and  the  roots  of 
plants  are  constantly  absorbing  it.  During 
slow  fermentation  there  is  probably  but  little 
loss  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  even  when  gyp¬ 
sum  is  not  present;  and  when  present,  none  at 
all.  So  far  as  the  products  of  the  soil  par.  be 
left  on  the  ground,  that  will  be  the.most  eco¬ 
nomical  application  of  manure,  the  labor  of 
transporting  and  applying,  and  the  loss  by  evap¬ 
oration  will  be  saved.  Thus  it  will  be  more 
advantageous  to  leave  upon  the  ground  as. 
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much  of  tiie  stubble  of  wheat,  &c.,  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  economy,  and  the  uses  to  which 
these  substances  may  be  applied.  Of  course  a 
great  regard  must  lie  had  to  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  the  distance  these  same  sub¬ 
stances  when  converted  into  manure,  would 
be  hauled  before  application,  the  number  of 
stock,  &c.,  and  the  benefit  they  would  derive 
if  this  stubble  were  finely  cut  up  and  passed 
through  their  bodies.  A  great  gain  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand  to  be  derived  from  the  protection  the 
earth  receives  from  the  too  ardent  glare  of  the 
sun,  by  being  “mulched.”  as  it  is  called,  and  on  ! 
the  other  hand  some  consideration  is  due  to  the 
fact,  that  fields  thus  protected  are  the  chosen 
harbors  and  nests  of  various  insects,  which  lie 
in  wait  until  the  genial  spring  calls  them  forth 
to  their  work  of  destruction. 

All  these  substances  will  undergo  slow  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  if  not  washed  away  will  yield 
much  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  some  potash  ! 
to  the  earth.  The  ammonia  evolved  from  ma¬ 
nure  is  imlibed  by  the  soil,  either  in  solution 
or  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  plants  thus  receive 
a  larger  portion  of  nitrogen  than  is  supplied 
by  the  atmosphere.  Indian  corn,  as  well  as 
other  crops,  is  sometimes  fed  off  the  field  hv 
stock,  and  it  is  obvious  that  by  this  mode  the 
whole  product  is  restored  to  the  soil,  and  the 
land  must  necessarily  be  enriched  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  nourishing  ingredients,  which 
the  growing  crop  received  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  with  such  abatement  only  as  will  equal 
the  loss  ot  ammonia  by  evaporation.  Liebig 
states  that  urine,  such  as  that  with  which  the 
solid  excrements  are  mingled,  contains  the 
greatest  part  of  its  ammonia  in  the  shape  of 
salts,  which  have  completely  lost  their  volatil¬ 
ity;  when  presented  in  this  condition  not  the 
smallest  portion  is  lost  to  plants;  it  is  all  dis¬ 
solved  by  water  and  imbibed  by  their  roots. 

The  dung  of  animals  is  the  oldest,  best  known 
and  most  extensively  used  of  any  species  of 
manure;  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  being 
in  common  use,  both  for  fertilizing  the  soil  and 
also  as  fuel,  and  is  also  mentioned  by  all  the 
early  Greek  and  Roman  writers  on  agriculture. 

Horst  Manure.. — Although  the  horse  feeds 
exclusively  on  vegetable  food,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  the  manure  produc¬ 
ed  from  feeding  him  on  the  succulent  grass  of 
the  pasture  and  when  confined  to  the  dry  hay 
and  nutritious  grain  of  the  stable.  It  is  much 
hotter  in  its  nature  than  that  of  the  cow,  heats 
sooner  and  evolves  more  ammonia,  not  merely 
because  it  contains  less  water,  but  because  it  is 
generally  richer  in  those  organic  compounds  of 
which  nitrogen  forms  apart.  Even  when  their 
food  is  the  same,  the  dung  of  the  horse  will  he 
much  richer  than  that  of  the  cow,  because  of 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter,  which  is 
discharged  in  the  large  quantity  of  urine  it  is 
in  the  habit  of  voiding.  It  begins  to  heat  and 
ferment  in  it  short  time,  and  according  to  some 
authors,  loses  nearly  half  its  weight  in  three 
weeks.  On  account  of  its  rapid  fermentation 
and  consequent  loss  of  volatile  matter,  it 
should  be  mixed  as  soon  as  possible  with  char¬ 
coal.  peat,  savL  dust  or  earth,  rich  in  vegetable  | 
matter,  and  be  .sprinkled  with  gypsum,  dilute  1 


sulphuric  acid,  or  coppeias.  For  the  same  res' 
son  it  ought  to  he  spread  and  plowed  into  the 
soil  before  any  fermentation  takes  place,  unless 
mixed  to  form  composts;  from  its  tendency  to 
ferment  and  develop  beat,  it  is  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  toall  composts.  AccordingtoBoussingault’.- 
analysis,  fresh  horse  dung  in  a  dry  state,  con¬ 
tains  2  7-10  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ;  when  fer¬ 
mented  it  contains  only  1  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
and  loses  nearly  9-10  of  its  weight.  This  gives 
some  idea  of  the  waste  that  attends  exposure  ; 
73  parts  of  this  manure  are  considered  equal  to 
100  parts  of  farm-yard  manure.  In  exposure  it 
heats  and  suffers  loss  by  fermentation;  hence  it 
is  proper  early  to  remove  it  from  the  stable  and 
mix  it  with  other  materials  by  which  the  vola¬ 
tile  substances  may  be  arrested  ;  the  colder  and 
wetter  manure  of  the  pig  will  answer  well  for 
this  purpose,  or  soil  rich  in  vegetable  matter, 
as  peat,  saw  dust,  charcoal,  &c.,  or  if  a  chemi- 
!  ca!  agent  be  preferred,  moistened  by  gypsum, 
may  be  sprinkled  among  it,  or  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  The  warmth  of  this  manure  admirably 
fits  it  for  '  ringing  othersuhstanees  into  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  with  peat,  swamp  or  pond  muck,  saw¬ 
dust,  spent  saw-bark,  weeds,  leaves,  &c.,  i! 
forms  an  excellent  compost  for  msost  soils,  and 
to  those  containing  much  inert  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  it  is  applied  with  great  advantage.  Great 
care  should  be  observed  that  it  he  uot  spoiled 
by  fire  fanging  or  burnt  in  the  heaps,  before  *t 
is  used,  for  when  so  heated  as  to  give  it  a  white 
appearance,  most  of  its  value  is  gone.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  it  age  without  mixing  it  with 
other  substances,  when  it  will  be  suitable  for 
land  that  is  neither  too  light  nor  too  stiff,  and  if 
buried  in  very  cold  moist  land,  as  it  comes 
from  the  stable  un mixed,  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  crop  succeeded  better  than  when  appli¬ 
ed  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  fermentation,  it  is  well  to  pour  over  the 
heap  occasionally  soap-suds,  brine,  urine,  &, c., 
which  will  check  fermentation,  and  add  other 
valuable  quailities. 

Cow  Manure  ferments  more  slowly  than  that 
of  the  horse  and  sheep,  nor  doesit  give  off  much 
ammoniacal  vapor  ;  hence  it  acts  more  slowly, 
though  for  a  longer  period.  The  slowness  of 
fermentation  arises  partly  from  ti  e  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrogen,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  food  of  the  cow  is  less  perfectly  masticated 
than  that  of  the  horse.  By  exposure  to  the  air 
it  undergoes  a  sensible  loss,  amounting  to  near 
1-5.  Although  the  comparatively  slow  fermen¬ 
tation  of  cow-dung  fits  it  better  for /he  tread¬ 
ing  among  the  straw  in  the  open  farm  yards, 
the  serious  loss  which  it  ultimately  undergoes 
will  satisfy  any  economist  that  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  he  can  keep  it  covered  up,  or  the  sooner 
he  can  gather  the  mixed  dung  and  straw  into 
heaps,  the  greater  will  he  the  proportion  of  its 
valuable  properties  which  he  will  be  able  tore- 
tain.  Fat  cattle  yield  better  manure  than  lean 
ones,  or  cows  in  milk ;  in  the  former  the  phos 
phates  go  to  nourish  and  build  up  the  horns 
and  bones,  while  in  milch  kine  they  pass  into 
the  milk- 

Hog  Manure  is  very  rich,  but  is  characteriz¬ 
ed  by  an  extremely  unpleasant  odor,  which  it 

''em  muni  cates  to  those  root  cro|)s  on 
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may  be  used  ;  it  is  colder  and  less  inclined  to 
ferment  than  that  of  the  cow,  and  should  be 
combined  into  composts.  Feeding  as  these  an¬ 
imals  do,  partly  on  vegetable  and  partly  on  an¬ 
imal  food,  it  is  much  richer  than  that  of  any 
animal  which  feeds  on  vegetables  only.  It  is 
of  a  cold  saponaceous  substance,  so  that  among 
the  poor  in  some  countries  it  is  used  as  soap. 
Boussiugault  estimates  that  64  1-2  parts  are 
equal  to  100  of  farm  yard  manure;  it  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  hemp,  hops,  beans,  corn,  &o„  hut  it  is 
best  to  employ  it  as  compost  for  grain  ;  no  oth¬ 
er  method  is  better,  for  it  does  not  ferment  and 
mellow  so  well  in  the  earth  when  used  alone,  as 
when  mixed  with  the  dung  of  t he  cattle  and 
horses,  and  it  is  so  rich  and  stimulating  that  it 
is  difficult  to  spread  it  thin  enough  by  itself.  No 
manure  yields  its  virtues  so  readily,  or  loses 
them  so  soon  by  improper  management;  the 
time  of  applying  it  to  the  land  should  lie  care¬ 
fully  regarded,  for  a  slight  rain  will  wash  it  off 
entirely,  while  a  dry  windy  day  will  evaporate 
its  efficacy.  Being  a  strong  manure,  the  best 
purpose  is  served  by  mixing  it  with  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  peat,  mould,  swamp  mud,  leaves  or 
straw  and  other  matters,  which  will  easily  de¬ 
compose.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  large  a 
quantity  of  excellent  manure  can  be  obtained 
by  supplying  the  pig  yard  with  an  abundance 
of  these  substances  to  be  worked  over  and  in¬ 
corporated  by  the  swine.  Land  is  sometimes 
sown  with  clover  and  peas,  with  the  double  ob¬ 
ject  of  feeding  them  oif  in  a  green  state  on  the 
held  by  the  swine  which  are  allowed  to  run 
lyyije,  and  of  enriching  the  soil  by  their  drop¬ 
pings. 

Sheep  'Manure  is  richer  and  more  fermenta¬ 
ble  than  that  of  the  cow,  and  is  most  benefi¬ 
cial  in  soils  containing  much  vegetable  matter, 
which  absorb  the  volatile  matters  that  would 
otherwise  pass  off  during  fermentation.  A 
sub-soil  abounding  in  clay,  loam,  mould  or  de¬ 
cayed  vegetable  matter  has  the  powerof  absorb¬ 
ing  and  retaining  everything  which  can  serve 
as  manure  ;  this  action  is  not  at  all  the  6ame 
with  filtration,  as  a  subsoil  composed  of  sand 
and  gravel  does  not  possess  this  property,  but 
allows  most  of  the  fertilizing  materials  to  enter 
the  earth  beyond  the  reach  of  plants. 

The  manure  of  pigeons  is  valuable  for  flax 
crops,  for  which  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Like  most  others,  it  looses  much  of  its 
value  if  allowed  to  ferment  without  the  mix¬ 
ture  necessary  to  retain  its  volatile  elements; 
the  principal  advantage  in  its  use,  of  course  de¬ 
pending  on  the  amount  of  ammonia  and  phos¬ 
phates  it  may  contain.  The  manure  of  hens 
and  other  domestic  fowls,  though  much  too  val¬ 
uable  for  gardening  purposes  to  be  neglected, 
is  not  so  much  so  as  that  of  pigeons. 

The  urine  of  men  and  animals  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  und  most  neglected  of  manures 
— that  of  the  cow  and  hog  contains  more  solid, 
soluble  matter  than  that  of  any  other  domestic 
animal.  In  its  recent  state,  it  is  generally  un¬ 
favorable  to  vegetation,  and  most  beneficial  af¬ 
ter  fermentation  has  fairly  commenced  ;  its  ef¬ 
ficacy  is  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  urea,  am¬ 
monia,  phosphates,  and  consequently  nitrogen- 
Decomposition  is  attended  with  a  diminution 


of  urea  and  an  increase  of  ammonia,  it  should 
be  fermented  in  tight  vessels  to  prevent  the  es¬ 
cape  of  volatile*  matters •  it  is  proper  to  use 
gypsum,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  to  fix  the  ammonia;  vegetable  mould  is 
equally  effective,  and  more  economical.  It  is 
stated  that  in  Sweden,  so  highly  is  the  urine  of 
their  cows  valued  that  they  are  trained  to  dc- 
j  posit  it  in  vessels  set  for  the  purpose. 

Of  the  other  refuse  matters  generally  found 
'  near  our  plantations. — Tanbark  decays  slowly, 
and  best  fermented  by  mixing  it  with  lime  or 
farm  yard  manure  as  a  compost.  Soot  has 
some  value.  Cotton  seed  and  oil  cakes  when 
they  can  be  used  for  manure,  should  be  sowed 
and  plowed  in  or  heaped  with  lime.  Charcoal 
is  an  absorbent  used  to  destroy  offensive  odors; 
its  operation  on  the  soil  is  not.  so  direct  as  that 
of  some  other  manures;  that  is,  it  is  »ot  so 
useful  on  account  of  any  element  which  it  fur¬ 
nishes  to  plants,  as  by  its  intermediate  office  of 
absorbing  and  retaining  those  volatile  matters 
which  plants  require;  it  is  beneficial  as  a  top 
dressing,  and  in  composts;  its  antiseptic  quali¬ 
ties  are  very  beneficial  to  young  and  tender 
plants,  by  keeping  the  soil  free  of  putrefying 
substances,  which  would  otherwise  destroy  the 
spongioles  and  prevent  their  growth.  Cider 
cake  is  valuable  when  its  acidity  is  neutralized 
by  composting  with  lirne.  Peat  is  benefiial  to 
soils  deficient  m  organic  matter;  it  decomposes 
slowly,  if  sour  or  applied  alone  to  u  wet  soil 
containing  little  lime;  its  action  when  properly 
decomposed  and  prepared  is  the  same  ns  that  of 
other  vegetable  substances  ;  it  contains  more  or 
less  mineral  and  gaseous  substances,  which 
have  their  own  peculiar  action,  but  do  not  affect 
its  character  as  a  vegetable  manure.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  its  slowness  in  decay,  it  should  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  lime,  gypsum,  wood  ashes,  or  some 
matter  which  decomposes  rapidly,  as  farm  yard 
manure. 

(concluded  in  our  next.) 

- iar  »  i  i  tti  w  - 

Wine  Culture  in  Ohio. 

From  “  The  Culture  of  the  Grape,  and  Wine 
Making ,”  a  work  published  in  1854,  by  Robert 
Buchanan,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  for 
sale  at  the  office  of  the  Farmer,  we  gather  the 
following  facts  : — American  Farmer. 

Wine  Cellars  and  Houses. — Within  the  last 
two  years  the  interest  of  the  producer  has  been 
greatly  advanced,  by  the  construction  of  large 
wine  cellars  in  Cincinnati',  and'  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  regular  wine  houses,  conducted  by 
dealers  of  ample  capital.  This  will  insure  a 
fair-market  for  the  product  of  our  vineyards,  and 

presents  a  flattering  prospect  in  future  tor  thu 

cultivator. 

Mr  Longwortb,  has  two  wine  cellars,  and  is 
interested  in  a  third.  His  capital  invested  in 
this  business  is  over  $100,000.  Last  year  75,- 
000  bottles  of  Sparkling  Catawba  were^ prepar¬ 
ed  at  his  collars — the  year  previous,  60,000 — 
(this  last  is  now  ready  for  sale.)  During  the 

coming  season,  he  expects  to  have  ten  thou¬ 
sand  bottles  prepared.  The  sparkling  wines 
j  require  from  fifteen  to  twenty  months  to  ripen, 

;  before  being  ready  for  market.  He  has  also 
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dry  and  sweet  wines  for  his  cellars.” 

G.  &.  P.  Bogeu,  bottled  last  year  26.000,  and 
expect  to  put  up  35,000  this  year  of  Sparkling 
Catawba. 

“Zimmerman  &  Co.  intend  to  put  up  60  to 
80.000  bottles  of  still  wine  this  year,  (1854)  and 
to  give  their  entire  attention  to  that  class  of 
wines.” 

Corneau  &  Sons  prepare  both  Sparkling  and 
Still  wines.  Their  sales,  last  year,  amounted 
to  over  10.000  bottles,  and  their  business  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase.” 

“Dr.  L  Rhefuss  has  an  excellent  cellar,  and 
is  preparing  still  wines  with  great  care,  princi¬ 
pally  from  his  own  vineyard.” 

‘‘T.  H.  Yeatman  is  arranging  to  make  Spark¬ 
ling  wines.  He  has,  heretofore,  only  made 
Still  wines.” 

“Mr.  Milter  near  this  city,  [Cineiniratti],  also 
makes  Sparkling  Catawba.” 

Upon  the  prospects  in  anticiption  for  the  vine 
growers  and  wine  merchants,  Mr.  Buchanan 
remarks  on  the  above  : 

“  It  is  encouraging  to  the  producer  as  well 
as  the  wine  merchant  to  know  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  their  wines,  particularly  the  Spark¬ 
ling  Catawba,  has  lately  increased  beyond  all 
calculations  ;  they  can  scarcely  be  prepared  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  market,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  consumption  will  diminish, 
for  the  wines  become  popular  wherever  intro¬ 
duced.  And  yet  we  are  just  beginning  to  learn 
how  to  make  them.  This  looks  well  for  the  future. 

Number  or  Acres  in  Cultivation — Some 
two  years  ago,  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  Dr. 
Mosher,  was  chairman,  to  take  a  statistical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vineyards  in  this  vicinity* 

The  following  is  the  result  r 

Number  of  acres  in  vineyard  culture  [in  1852] 
within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  around  Cincin¬ 
nati,  1,500 — under  charge  of  295  proprietors  and 
tenants.  Of  this  Mr.  Longworth  owns  122^ 
acres  cultivated  by  27  tenants. 

At  the  low  estimate  of  $200  per  acre  for  the 
cost  of  planting,  &c.,.  this  would  amount  to 
$240,000,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  land; 
and  when  in  full  bearing,  produce  at  the  most 
moderate  estimate,  for  a  series  of  years,  (of200 
gallons  to  the  acre).  240,000  gallons  of  wine 
annually  ;  but  in  good  seasons,  much  more. 

The  number  of  acres  now  in  bearing  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  740.  The  average  distance  in  the 
raws  is  3  by  6  feet,  making  24,20  to  the  acre. 

The  average  product  to  the  acre  in  1848,  was 
about  300  gallons  from  near  280  acres  then  in 
hearing,  and  in  1849,  (the  worst  year  for  rot  that 
has  yet  been  known),  about  100  gallons  to  the 
acre,  from  some  360  acres.  New  vineyards 
produce  200  to  250  gallons,  but  the  old  only  50 
to  100  ;  and  the  crops  of  a  few  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  rot.” 

In  the  year  1846,  Mr  Reniz,  at  his  vineyard  4 
miles  from  Cincinnati,  made  1,300  gallons  of 
wine. 


From  the  Soil  of  the  South. 

Measles  in  Hogs. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Can  you  gain  information  to/' 
me,  from  some  of  your  many  correspondents-; 
what  will  cure  Measles  in  Hogs?  I  have  m 
beautiful  Suffolk  pig,  affected  with  that  disease 
and  1  do  not  know  what  will  relieve  him. 

Respeefully,  yours, 

Richard  L.  North, 

Rantules,  S.  C.,  April,  1856. 

Plunge  eais  of  corn  in  soft  tar,  ami  feed  to  your 
pig. — Ed.  F.  &  P. 

- •  -"i.iiMBf*-  *  ■ - - 

Busii  Your  Tomatoes. — It  is  just  as  sensible 
to  grow  peas  without  hushing  them  as  it  is  tom¬ 
atoes,  You  may  grow  both  in  a  slovenly  sort 
of  way,  if  yon  have  plenty  of  room  on  the  ground  ;. 
but  you  can  grow  either  twice  as  well  upon 
something  to  support  them,  and  tomatoes  are 
decidedly  better  grown  up  in  the  a  r  than  near 
the  ground,  under  the  shade  of  a  mass  of  vines. 
The  best  support  for  a  tomato  vine  is  a  short 
bush  set  firmly  in  the  ground.  The  branches 
have  room  to  spread  among  the  limbs  and  sup¬ 
port  the  fruit.  The  plan  is  much  better  than 
t  ing  to  stakes  and  trimming,  according  to  our 
experience.  We  have  tried  both  ways., — Agri¬ 
cultural  Exchange. 

■ - ■Qg**— - 

From  the  Tennessee  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

The  Value  and  Importance  of  Agricultural 
Papers. 

While  contemplating  the  immense  and  incal¬ 
culable  benefits  which  must  necessarily  result, 
not  only  to  the  farmer  and  planter,  but  to  the 
public  in  general,  and  to  every  class  of  the 
community,  in  whatever  occupation  engaged, 
from  the  general  improvement  of  agriculture, 
and  the  powerful  tendency  of  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  to  produce  such  improvement,  the  man  of 
reflection,  who  loves  his  country,  and  who  feels 
any  regard  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men, 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  astonishment,  not  on¬ 
ly  at  beholding  so  many  of  those  who  are  devo¬ 
ted  to  the  profession  of  agriculture,  and  who 
are  entirely  dependent  on  it  for  the  supply  of 
all  their  wants,  voluntarily  debarring  them¬ 
selves  from  the  easiest,  the  most  agreeable,  the 
cheapest,  and  the  most  effectual  mode  of  acqui¬ 
ring  knowledge  in  their  profession,  but  at  the 
short-sighted  views  of  those  who  are  obvious¬ 
ly  not  less  deeply  interested  than  the  farmer 
himself  in  producing  that  state  of  improvement 
on  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  all  is  alike  dependent.  Let  every  man  but 
ask  himself  what  would  he  the  effect  on  the 


Toads  are  the  best  protection  of  cabbage 
againts  lice. 

Plants,  when  drooping,  are  revived  by  a  few 
grains  of  camphor. 


public  prosperity,  and  on  that  of  every  individ¬ 
ual  of  which  society  is  composed,  whatever 
may  be  his  occupation,  were  the  fertility  of  tho 
land  and  the  quantum  of  his  annual, jffQiiuc- 
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tion  to  bo  doubled,  trebled,  or  quadrupled?  All 
must  see,  at  a  glance,  that  the  national  wealth 
and  resources  would  be  in  the  same  degree  en¬ 
hanced,  The  Government  would  be  enabled, 
with  far  less  inconvenience  to  the  people,  to 
raise  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  the  revenue 
which  can  now  he  collected,  either  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  defending  the  country  against  foreign 
enemies,  improving  it  by  roads,  canals,  etc.,  or, 
for  what  is  of  still  greater  importance  than  ei¬ 
ther,  the  establishing  and  sustaining  a  system 
of  universal  education,  by  which  alone,  liber¬ 
ty  can  be  perpetuated,  the  people  elevated  to 
that  dignity  and  worth  of  which  they  are  ca¬ 
pable,  and  which  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every 
republican  government  to  confer.  The  farmer 
and  planter  would  be  benefitted  by  receiving  a 
double,  a  treble,  or  a  quadruple  reward  for  his 
labor,  to  be  expended  in  supplying  his  wants, 
increasing  his  wealth,  or  promoting  his  com¬ 
fort.  The  merchant,  the  lawyer  and  mechan¬ 
ic  would  be  benefitted  by  a  double,  treble,  cr 
quadruple  ability  in  their  customers  to  purchase 
their  goods  or  to  reward  them  for  their  servi¬ 
ces;  and,  above  all,  the  laborer  of  every  de¬ 
scription  would  be  benefitted  by  constant  em¬ 
ployment  and  good  wages,  paid  in  ready  mon¬ 
ey.  In  a  word,  universal  prosperity  would 
overflow  the  land,  and  universal  intelligence 
and  increased  virtue  would  enable  and  dispose 
the  people  to  use  it,  as  to  banish  from  the  coun¬ 
try  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  all  that  misery 
and  distress  u  nder  which  mankind  in  all  ages 
and  countries  have  heretofore  groaned,  and 
must  continue  to  be  their  lamentable  let,  until 
by  an  elevation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  they  shall 
be  qualified  so  to  improve  the  resources  which  a 
benignant  Providence  has  placed  at  their  com¬ 
mand  as  to  enable  every  one,  by  moderate  la¬ 
bor,  to  acquire  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life.  That  such  would  be  the  ultimate  effects  of 
doubling,  trebling  or  quadrupling  the  products 
of  the  earth  by  the  industrious  exertions  of  the 
agricultural  community,  if  guided  and  directed 
by  intelligence,  is  too  plain  to  require  proof. 
Would  the  general  circulation  of  agricultural 
papers,  by  diffusing  agricultural  knowledge,  and 
by  continually  presenting  to  the  mind  of  the  ag¬ 
riculturist  clear,  unequivocal,  and  demonstra¬ 
tive  proof  that  great  and  ample  rewards  are  the 
@ure  and  certain  consequences  of  such  exer¬ 
tions,  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  active  and  intelligent  exertion?  He 
who  doubts  of  this  must  believe  the  gross  and 
palpable  absurdity  that  the  greater  the  knowl¬ 


edge  a  man  possesses  of  the  business  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  the  more  will  he  be  disqualified 
to  pursue  it  with  advantage,  and  that  the  more 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  prospect  of  reward 
for  his  labor  is  held  out  to  the  farmer,  the  great¬ 
er  will  be  his  indolence.  With  those  who  can 
believe  these  propositions,  if  any  such  there  be, 
it  would  be  vain  and  idle  to  reason:  they  can 
believe  any  thing  which  they  wish:  their  error 
proceeds,  not  from  the  head,  but  from  the  heart : 
what  they  want  is  not  the  capacity,  but  the  in¬ 
clination  to  discover  truth.  To  all  others,  of 
whatever  character  or  occupation,  we  would 
say,  if  you  believe  that  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment.  would  be  thus  beneficial  to  your  country, 
conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  yourselves 
and  your  fellow-citizens  of  every  class  and  de¬ 
scription.  and  that  the  wide  and  general  circu¬ 
lation  of  agricultural  papers  would  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  that  improvement,  do  not  pat¬ 
riotism,  philanthropy,  and  an  enlightened  re¬ 
gard  to  your  own  interest,  all  conspire  to  de¬ 
mand  that  you  should  exert  yourselves  by  ev 
ery  means  in  your  power,  by  your  example,  bv 
your  exhortations,  by  your  instructions,  and  by 
your  influence,  to  extend  as  widely  as  possible, 
the  circulation  of  papers  entirely  devoted  to 
the  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  the 
production  of  agricultural  improvement;  pa¬ 
pers  whose  influence,  while  it  may  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  such  incalculable  good,  can  by  no  possi¬ 
bility  be  injurious  to  any  human  being?  Me 
ask  you,  calmly  soberly,  and  deliberately,  to 
consider  this  subject,  and  then  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  reason,  conscience,  patriotism,  and 
an  enlightened  regard  to  your  own  interest 
shall  dictate.  For  ourselves,  we  entertai  n  not 
a  particle  of  doubt  that  were  some  well-con¬ 
ducted  agricultural  paper  generally  circulated 
and  read  in  every  neighborhood  in  the  United 
State.?,  its  salatury  influence  would,  in  a  few 
years,  be  clearly'  exhibited  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  people,  in  the 
increase  of  the  national  wealth  and  resources, 
and  in  the  increased  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  all  classes  of  the  community.  To  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  results  we  are  not  only  will¬ 
ing,  but  desirous  of  contributing  our  utmost  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  it  is  therefore  that  we  solicit  all 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  by  the  com¬ 
munication  of  agricultural  knowledge,  and  by 
their  exertions  in  promoting  its  diffusion  to  the 
widest  practicable  extent,  to  afford  us  their  aid 
and  co-operation.  On  that  aid  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  we  are  fully  sensible  must  the  success  of 
ours  and  of  all  similar  efforts  in  n  great  degree 
depend. 
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Radishes, 

The  following  condeirmation  of  Radishes,  we  take  | 
from  the  “Soil  of  the  South.”  The  Horticultural  ! 
Editor  is  out  upon  this  vile  root,  and  we  feel  much 
disposed  to  “hack  him,”  judging  from  their  effects  on 
our  digestive  aparatus,  which  vvc  must  admit,  howev¬ 
er,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  an  “Ostrich  or  Ahgator,’’ 
which,  it  is  said,  will  reduce  a  brickbat  or  a  pine  knot' 
Many  persons  are  very  fond  of  Radishes,  and  devour 
them  raw  with  seeming  impunity.  A  raw  turnip  with 
us  is  not  much  more  safe  than  a  Radish. — En.  F.  A.  P. 

We  tire  frequently  taken  to  task  for  the  war 
we  have  waged  upon  this  worse  than  worthless 
vegetable.  For  fifteen  years,  we  have  not  per¬ 
mitted  one  to  grow  in  our  garden,  or  to  disgrace 
our  table,  and  we  have  found  the  advantage  of 
pursuing  this  course,  in  the  improved  health  of 
our  family.  Man  is  the  only  animal  that  will 
eat  a  radish,  either  raw  or  cooked.  The  saga¬ 
cious  hog  will  starve  before  he  will  eat  the  poi¬ 
sonous  trash.  Crude  radishes  are  the  most  in¬ 
digestible  food  that  can  be  taken  into  the  hu¬ 
man  stomach,  independent  of  the  acrid,  poison¬ 
ous  substance  they  contain.  But  they  do  not 
hurt  rue,  exclaims  one,  I  can  eat  them  with  im¬ 
punity  !  and  with  a  relish.  But,  dear  reader, 
do  you  not  have  the  head  ache,  or  a  bad  breath  ? 
Have  you  no  doctor’s  bills  to  pay?  A  radish 
eaten  in  the  spring  may  cause  a  fever  in  the 
fall.  If  any  one  doubts  the  poisonous  qualities 
of  radishes,  let  them  cut  them  in  thin  slices, 
three  or  four,  and  soak  the  slices  in  water  for 
twelve  hours,  and  then  taste  the  water.  Our 
word  for  it,  they  will  never  taste  another  rad¬ 
ish.  As  a  watchman  upon  the  horticultural 
watchtower,  we  cannot  com  mend  the  culture 
of  a  vegetable  that  we  know  to  be  injurious. 

- -4SSBBWO*-- - 

A  Horse  with  the  Heaves, 

I  tried  all  sorts  of  heave  powders  on  my  pa¬ 
tient,  with  no  effect  whatever.  It  is  said  that 
in  a  limestone  country  this  disease  is  unknown^ 
and  lime  water  was  prescribed  with  no  appar¬ 
ent  advantage.  Some  one  told  me  to  give  the 
horse  ginger,  and  strange  to  tell,  I  found  that 
a  tablespoonful  of  ginger  given  to  the  “Gener¬ 
al”  with  his  oats,  would  cure  him  for  the  day, 
in  half  an  hour  after  he  had  eaten  it;  but  on 
giving  it  daily,  the  effect  soon  ceased.  It  is  a 
jockey’s  remedy,  and  will  last  long  enough  to 
swap  upon.  Finally,  I  was  advised  to  cut  my 
horses’  fodder  and  give  it  always  wet.  I  pur¬ 
sued  that  course  carefully,  keeping  the  ‘Gener¬ 
al’  tied  with  so  short  a  halter  that  he  could  not 
eat  his  bedding,  giving  him  chopped  hay  and 
meal  three  times  a  day,  and  never  more  than  a 
bucket  of  water  at  a  time. 

He  improved  rapidly.  I  have  kept  him  five 
years,  making  him  a  factotum — carriage  horse, 
saddle  horse,  plow  and  cart  horse — and  he  bids 
fair  to  remain  useful  for  five  years  to  come.  j 


Kept  in  this  way.  his  disease  does  not  lessen 
his  value  for  speed  or  labor,  a  single  dollar. 
When  the  boys  grow  careless)  and  give  him 
dry  hay.  he  informs  me  of  it  in  a  few  days  by 
the  peculiar  cough  1  have  mentioned ;  but  some¬ 
times,  for  six  months  together,  no  indication  of 
disease  is  visible(  and  he  would  pass  for  a  sound 
horse  with  the  most  knowing  in  such  matters* 
There  is  no  doubt  tbatdlover  hay,  probably  be¬ 
cause  of  its  dust,  often  induce?  the  heaves.  Sta¬ 
ble  keepers  with  us,  refuse  it  altogether  for  this 
reason. 

Many  suppose  that  the  wind  of  the  horse  is 
affected  by  the  heaves,  so  that  fast,  driving  at 
any  time  will,  as  we  express  it,  put  him  out  of 
breath.  With  my  horse,  it  is  not  so. 

When  the  ‘‘General”  was  at  the  worst,  rapid 
driving,  when  just  from  the  stable,  would  in¬ 
crease  bis  difficulty,  but  a  mile  or  two  of  mod¬ 
erate  exercise  would  dissipate  the  sympt.ons  en¬ 
tirely.  We  have,  occasionally,  what  are  called 
icindbroken  horses,  which  are  nearly  worthless 
for  want  of  wind.  They  can  never  be  driven 
rapidly  without  great  distress,  and  frequently 
give  out  entirely  by  a  few  miles’  driving.  This 
is  thought  to  bea  different  disease.  The  ‘‘Gen- 
eralV’  case  is,  I  suppose,  a  fair  example  of  the 
heaves. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  regular  feeding  with 
chopped  arid  wet  fodder,  and  exclusion  of  dust 
from  hay  fed  to  other  animals  in  the  same  sta¬ 
ble,  would  render  many  horses  now  deemed  al¬ 
most  worthless,  and  which  manifestly  endure 
great  suffering,  equally  valuable  for  most  purpo  - 
ses,  with  those  that  are  sound. — Exchange. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

“The  Hog— An  Essay.” 


I  was  quite  interested  in  the  Essay  on  the 
Hog,  in  your  February  number.  Much  informa¬ 
tion  was  imparted,  and  some  that  I  deem  im  ¬ 
portant,  and  should  be  generally  understood, 
was  omitted. 

“Males  and  females  should  not  breed  until  12 
months  old.”  Excellent  advice.  It  is  too  much 
the  practice  to  let  a  young  sow  have  a  litter  by 
the  time  she  is  12  or  15  months  old,  and  then 
kill  her. 

This  is  decidedly  wrong.  Those  who  desire 
fine  pigs,  should  keep  one  or  more  breeding 
sows  (according  to  the  size  of  the  farm  or  stock 
they  intend  to  raise).  After  two  or  three  litters 
they  generally  improve  as  mothers.  They  are 
large  and  roomy;  they  bring  much  larger,  stronger 
and  more  pigs  at  a  litter,  than  a  year  old  sow. 
They  nurse  their  pigs  well,  take  more  care  of 
them,  have  a  better  supply  of  milk,  and  pigs 
from  a  two,  three,  or  five  year  old  sow  will 
grow  twice  as  fast,  and  be  twice  the  size  at  four 
weeks  old,  of  those  from  a  young  sowr. 

A  large  old  breeding  sow  is  worth  as  much 
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as  a  good  cow  to  a  funner,  and  will  net  him  as 
much  and  more  with  less  labor.  She  will  have 
certainly  two  litters  a  year,  or  five  in  two  years, 
nnd  will  average  10  at  a  litter  after  the  third  or 
fourth  litter;  and  as  good  pigs  will  bring  §2 
each,  or  $40  a  year,  it  is  more  than  a  cow  will 
produce. 

J!  say,  don’t  kill  old  sows.  Remember  they 
are  good  nurses  and  experienced  mothers.  It 
is  the  wild  and  reckless  sows  that  kill  the  pigs. 
When  u  sow  litters  she  should  not  have  too 
much  straw,  and  what  is  furnished  should  be 
very  clean,  and  short  cut  straw  is  the  best;  but 
dry’,  clean  leaves  from  the  woods  is  still  better. 

These  who  keep  a  large  boar  and  large  sows 
for  breeding  find  their  gain  in  it;  and  those 
who  have  not  tried  it,  and  will  do  so,  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage.  Such  is  the  experience 
of  one  who  has  tried  it,  and  the  result  was 
highly  satisfactory.  J.  C.  T. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

Cisterns-— Cure  for  Scratches  and  Mange. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Farmer  : — 
Knowing  your  readiness  to  impart  information, 
I  will  make  a  little  inquiry,  and  if  you,  or  any 
of  vour  correspondents,  can  respond,  it  may 
possibly  he  as  interesting  to  some  others  us 
my  self. 

I  have  heard  that  some  persons  build  cisterns 
in  and  on  their  houses.  I  have  a  very  good 
•dace  in  a  building  attached  to  my  house  for  a 
cistcr'd.  We  build  all  our  cisterns  of  cement,  in 
less  exposed  situations,  but  am  afraid  the  ex¬ 
pansion  occasioned  by  freezing,  in  an  exposed 
situat  ion,  would  burst  it.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  of  Gutta  Perch  a,  but  am  not  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  nature  and  cost  of  the  article. 

Before  I  close,  1  write  two  things  yet;  one 
is  a  certain  cure  for  scratches  on  horses,  and  the 
other,  to  cure  mange  on  pigs  ;  I  have  tried  both, 
and  can  vouch  for  their  efficacy. 

For  scratches,  wash  the  parts  affected  with 
beef  brine,  and  three  or  four  daily  applications 
will  effect  a  cure,  even  in  the  worst  cases. 

For  mange,  use  the  German  Cattle  Powders, 
put  a  half  or  a  whole  paper  in  the  swill  barrel, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  barrel,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  .cure  will  be  effected  in  two  weeks,  provi¬ 
ded  they  are  kept  clean  and  dry. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

David  Rinehart. 

Note. — We  are  not  aware  thut  Gutta  Percha 
has  been  or  can  be  applied  to  this  purpose.  Its 
elastic  qualities  have  been  stretched,  however, 
to  all  sorts  of  uses.  We  suppose  there  is  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  risk  in  having  cisterns  on  or 
near  the  top  of  a  house.  We  have  known  a 
new  house,  built  for  his  own  use  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  master  mechanic,  very  seriously  damaged 
by  the  bursting  of  the  water  pipes. — Eds.  Amkr- 
ic  an  Farmer. 


so,  select  a  pen  from  some  choice  peach,  two  or 
three  buds  long;  trim  it  to  a  wedge  form  :  then 
cut  off  one  of  these  young  seedlings  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  split  the  stump 
down  1  h  inches;  then  with  the  point  of  your 
knife,  open  the  split,  and  carefully  insert  your 
wedge-shaped  pen  with  the  barks  fitting  on 
one  side;  with  your  fingers  press  the  earth 
firmly  against  the  sides  of  the  stump,  and  then 
cover  the  joint  and  half  way  up  the  pen,  with 
loose  earth,  and  you  are  done.  No  bandage,  no 
tying,  no  cutting  off  tap-root,  or  any  such  thing  \ 
for  they  are  all  stuff  and  humbug. 

Just  try  a  few  in  this  way,  ami  tell  me  next 
fall,  if  3rou  liave  not  thrifty,  well  formed  trees, 
from  four  to  seven  feet  high  ;  with  limbs  from 
the  ground,  and  filled  with  bloom  buds. 

I  may  at  the  proper  season  give  my  mode 
(icdl  tried)  of  budding,  and  summer  grafting. 
Success  to  your  efforts. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Martin  Richards. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

How  to  Get  a  Stand  of  €ottou. 


From  the  Soil  of  the  South. 
Peach  Grafting. 


Mr.  Editor: — Have  you  some  young  seed¬ 
ling  peach  trees  about  your  yard  or  garden?  If' 


Mr.  Editor  : — About  three  years  out  of  five 
there  is  great  complaint  among  the  farmers  of 
their  stands  of  cotton.  The  blame  is  imputed 
to  the  seasons,  of  course.  We  do  rot  pretend  to 
deny  that  the  seasons  may  justly  he  the  cause 
sometimes;  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  tiie 
fault  of  the  planter.  The  land?  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  prepared,  and  the  seed  are  not  put  in  right. 
To  get  cotton  up  at  the  proper  time,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  latitude, 
where  the  seasons  arc  so  short.  The  cotton 
plant  here  i3  very  delicate,  and  easily  impeded 
in  making  its  egress  through  the  earth,  and 
consequently  requires  a  thorough  and  garden¬ 
like  preparation  of  the  soil  to  insure  a  good 
stand,  and  to  make  a  good  crop. 

Since  I  have  pursued  the  conrse,  I  shall  make 
known  to  you  my  stands  have  been  almost  per¬ 
fect.  Prepare  early  and  thoroughly,  plant  not 
later,  under  any  circumstances,  than  the  fith  of 
April,  put  in  plenty  of  sound,  selected  seed, 
previously  well  rubbed  in  ashes,  plant  shallow, 
cover  carefully  with  light  iron  rakes.  This  is 
not  so  slow  a  mode  as  may  he  supposed.  A  good 
hand,  in  well  prepared  land,  will  cover  from 
two  aild  a  half  to  three  acres  per  day.  As  soon 
ns  it  is  covered,  run  a  roller  over  the  beds;  it 
breaks  down  the  inequalities  of  the  ridge,  pre¬ 
vents  evaporation,  brings  the  earth  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  seed,  pulverises  the  earth  direct¬ 
ly  around  the  plant,  accelerates  germination,  cau¬ 
ses  the  plant  to  come  up  and  grow  off  with  vig¬ 
or,  facilitates  the  first  hoeing,  and  excludes 
somewhat  the  cold. 

The  roller  is  a  simple  implement  To  make  it. 
cutdown  a  round  pine,  15  or  16  inches  in  di 
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umeter,  cut  it  off  4  feet  long,  if  the  rows  are 
not  over  3  feet  wide,  p^e]  the  bark  off,  get  two 
white-oak  saplings  for  shafts,  frame  them  to 
the  roller  with  two  cross  braces,  one  before,  and 
one  behind,  to  the  front  one  attach  the  swingle- 
tree,  and  it  is  done.  Worth  to  make  it,  about 
one  dollar  and  a  half.  If  thought  proper,  a 
seat  may  be  placed  on  the  shafts  over  the  roll¬ 
er,  for  the  driver,  and  should  be  done  if  the 
roller  should  become  too  light  after  seasoning, 
or  if  with  the  driver’s  weight  it  should  be  too 
light,  a  box  can  easily  be  put  on  and  filled  with 
rocks.  This  roller  will  be  found  of  vast  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  light,  sandy  soils.  This  roller  will 
be  found  useful  for  the  garden  and  patches.  In 
rolling  the  cotton  beds,  the  mule  walks  in  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  rows,  and  finishes  two  rows  at  once. 
Any  little  fellow  can  drive — all  the  guiding  nec¬ 
essary  is  to  keep  the  mule  in  the  middle  ofthe  rows. 
I  understand  that  it  is  thought  by  one  of  the 
neighbors  that  the  above  mode  of  culture  won't 
pay-— that  to  pay,  the  cotton  would  have  to 
bring  two  prices.  All  I  have  to  say  about  it  is, 
that  I  think  if  this  neighbor  will  try  to  make 
cotton  on  the  rough  hills  of  Pickens,  he  will 
soon  find  that  the  usual  rough  mode  does  not 
pay  as  well.  J.  W.  Crawford. 

Cold  Springs ,  May  17,  1856. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Cotton  Culture  Again. 

Mr.  Editor:— The  cultivation  of  cotton  dif¬ 
fers,  to  some  extent,  in  every  section  of  our 
land,  and  good  crops  are  made  by  planters  un¬ 
der  every  plan  pursued.  Yet,  it  seems  there 
are  way  marks  all  along  which  point  to  the 
principle  to  be  pursued.  All  admit  that  very 
early  planting  subjects  the  plant  to  many  dis¬ 
asters,  not  the  least  sore  shin  and  lice,  for  occa¬ 
sionally  a  frost  takes  it  by  the  board;  yet  all 
who  strive  for  a  large  crop,  take  the  risk,  and 
plant  early.  The  weed  does  not  grow  off  and 
does  not  make  all  year  the  same  size.  Again, 
those  who  make  large  per  hand  crops,  so  far  as 
I  know,  do  not  use  two  horse  plows  for  cotton, 
except  in  such  lands  as  are  stiff  and  very  many 
do  not  break  up  the  land  under  two  first  fur¬ 
rows ;  besides,  these,  in  some  parts,  use  the 
turn  plow  exclusively,  and  thus  turn  up  the 
young  roots.  Again,  topping  is  thought  by  ma¬ 
ny  to  add  about  one-tenth  to  the  product.  Capt. 
Thomas,  who  was  a  very  successful  planter  in 
T  airfield  Dist.,  some  30  years  ago,  assured  me 
he  had  topped  all  cotton,  large  or  small,  for  20 
or  more  years,  and  always  with  an  advantage. 
Again,  other  successful  planters  throw  up  high 


beds,  and  even  re-bed  the  next  year  on  the  same 
bed,  thus  dwarfing  the  cotton  plant. 

We  all  know  the  season  is  never  too  dry  for 
cotton  to  grow  and  make  a  crop.  "Without 
searching  lor  other  way  marks,  I  would  ear¬ 
nestly  ask,  if  we  have  not  enough  to  point  out 
the  course  and  direction  ? 

It  is  true,  we  are  pointed  to  our  friend - — , 

who  uses  freely  of  Guano,  and  plows  as  deep  ns  he 
can  ;  but  I  ask,  is  here  an  exception  ?  His  land 
requires  say,  10  to  12  dollars  worth  of  Gua¬ 
no  to  grow  some  1600  lbs.  of  seed  cotton,  he 
uses  the  flat  sweep,  or  buzzard  wing,  but  his 
plants  need  all  that  to  obtain  size  enough  to  bear 
IGOOlbs. ;  and  be  odes,  Guano  does  not  tend  so 
much  to  enlarge  stalk.  There  are  exceptions, 
it  is  very  true,  and  abundant.  But  is  there  no 
exception  to  the  correct  rule  of  making  corn  ? 
I  presume  the  intelligent,  successful  corn  plan¬ 
ters  agree  that  very  deep  tilth,  manure  and  su 
perficia!  culture  is  the  plan,  although  there  are 
those  who  contend  for  deep  plowing  when  in 
cultivation,  avering  that  corn  roots  have  been 
found  4  feet  deep.  This  is  a  knock  down  argu¬ 
ment,  as  was  my  friend’s,  when  proving  that 
New  iersey  was  a  miserable  poor  State,  aver¬ 
ing  that  the  roots  of  trees  ran  on  top  of  the 
ground  sometimes  50  yards,  picking  up  the 
crumbs  all  about. 

Cotton  should  not  receive  great  changes ;  ma¬ 
ny  old  planters  hold  that  working  every  three 
weeks  is  enough  ;  over  working  stimulates  the 
plant  to  over  growth,  and  casting  its  young 
fruit.  This  is  done  by  cutting  roots  too  freely, 
as  cotton  will  wilt  thereafter. 

It  is  very  questionable  with  me,  whether  we 
pursue  the  right  plan  at  first  working.  When 
cotton  is  so  young,  it  might  he  pushed  forward 
by  a  light  coultering,  whereas  it  always  receives 
a  backset  from  scraping.  Scraping  seems  to  be 
the  only  plan  generally  approved  to  clean  the 
crop,  for  if  the  grass  of  April  and  May  be  not 
thoroughly  cleaned  off  in  May,  ere  the  first  of 
July,  there  will  be  hard  work,  and  a  loss  in  stand. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  scraping  clean  and 
dirtingthe  same  day. 

These  hints  are  offered  to  elicit  thought  and 
experiment.  Will  your  Society  take  this  mat¬ 
ter  up,  and  investigate  by  experiment? 

Yours,  with  respect,  &c., 

A  F  MEND. 

— — “ — •  ►  *  'jnm  - 

Pears  are  generally  improved  by  grafting  on 
the  mountain  ash. 

Sulpher  is  valuable  in  preserving  grapes  &c  . 
from  insects.  ,  ■ 

Lard  never  spoils  in  warm  weather,  ifit  ig 
cooked  enough  in  frying  out. 
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For  the  Farmer  and  Flame*. 

The  Orchard. 

In  filling  it  out,  a  little  care  and  skill  is  .prop¬ 
er  to  make  a  good  selection  of  the  various  'kinds 
nf  fruit  trees  that  do  well  in  th-e  climate  and 
soil  of  the  South;  give  room  to  none  but  the 
best,  and  jiut  them  in  the  kind  of  soil  which 
experiment  has  taught  the  best  suited  to  thcM-r 
growth. 

In  speaking  of  fruit  trees,  &c..  we  shall  use 
(as  Sol.  Smith  i-atmiated  about  drugs,)  onlj 
christku?  names  to  express  wur  suggestions. 

It  should  be  our  aim  to  fill  our  orchard  with 
all  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees  that  do  weld 
in  our  climate  and  soil  ;  and  we  may,  by  a  Tittle 
prudent  management,  grow  some  kinds  of  fruit 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  our  climate. 

Cherry  trees  do  best  near  yards,  in  a  -rich 
soil.  They  need  no  cultivating  further  than  to 
keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  where  they 
grow.  Cherries  area  healthy  fruit,  well  worth 
the  room  the  trees  occupy.  We  wonder  they 
are  not  more  extensively  grown  in  the  South, 
as  almost  everybody  relish  them  when  well  ma¬ 
tured.  and  scarely  any  trouble  to  raise  them. 

The  Pear  tree  is  best  grown  in  a  pasture  field, 
which  is  very  seldom  cultivated  with  the  plow  ; 
and  in  fact,  all  fruit  trees  do  best  on  such  lands, 
except  the  peach  tree,  if  scock  caa  he  pre¬ 
vented  from  harking  the  trees,  and  destroying 
the  branches.  Pear  trees  require  a  moderately 
rich  soil  to  make  good  fruit  yielders. 

Peach  trees  do  best  on  high  and  strong  ground. 
The  fruit  is  not  near  so  good  grown  in  a  rich 
soil,  as  it  is  in  one  of  ordinary  richness,  and 
not  very  deep.  They  need  cultivating  with  the 
plow  occasionally.  Small  grain  or  corn  grown 
with  them  injures  both  the  tree  and  its  fruit 
materially'.  Whenever  &  diseased  one  is  dis¬ 
covered,  it  should  be  removed  from  the  orchard, 
and  a  healthy  one  put  in  its  stead.  When  the 
branches  become  overloaded  with  fruit,  the  tree 
may  be  saved,  and  the.  size  mid  flavor  of  the 
fruit  may  be  much  improved  by  thinning  the 
peaches  down  to  a  proper  quantify.  The  best 
time  to  prune  the  peach  tree,  is  while  it  is  in 
full  bloom,  before  the  leaves  put  out,  as  they  re¬ 
ceive  very  little,  if  any  injury  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  ;  then  set  the  trees  out  late  in  the  fall. 
When  peaches  ripen,  eat  them  temperately,  dry 
them  profusely,  and  feed  the  hogs  with  what 
remains ;  but  never  make  brandy  of  them,  for 
that  process  spoils  the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and 
makes  it  unwholesome,  and  has  more  effect  on 
the  failure  of  the  peach  crop  than  Jack  frost. 

4pple  trees,  to  grow  well,  require  a  deep. 
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rich  sod.  Grafts  are  to  be  prefered  to  sot  out, 
i  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  the  best  varieties  of  fruit. 
The  bent  time  to  set  out  the  trees  is.  late  in  the 
fail;  and  the  best  time  to  prune  i-s,  warm 
weather,  when  there  is  the  least  flow  of  sap  in 
the  trees.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  experienced  in  getting  a  good  and 
healthy  apple  (orchard.  We  have  noticed  many 
plans  suggested  for  accemipUshiug  this  purpose, 
but  the  only  thorough  and  smcoessfhl  experi¬ 
ment  in  curing  diseased  apple  trees  we  have 
yet  known,  was  made  by  Jubilee  Chitwood, 
and  come  under  the  water’s  own  kneu ledge, 
He  informed  (the  writer  that  the  fust  attempts 
t'o  rear  an  apple  orchard,  which  he  made,  were 
almost  failures- — that  his  trees  were  dwarfish, 
scabby,  and  covered  with  moss  mid  vermin  — 
the  fruit  small,  hard  and  unfit  for  use — but 
among  these  diseased  ones  he  noticed  here  and 
there  a  diawoc  three,  perfect,  sound  and  thriving, 
■maturing  its  fruit  well;  and  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  he  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tiie  dwarf¬ 
ish  ness  and  disease  of  most  of  his  apple  trees, 
with  their  half-matured  fruit,  originated,  not 
from  a  defect  in  either  the  soil  or  climate,  but 
from  a  defect  in  some  other  department;  and 
he  commenced  removing  the  diseased  trees, 
and  supplying  their  places  in  the  orchard  with 
grafts  from  his  sound  trees.  His  experiment 
was  crowned  with  success,  and  a  fine  orchard 
of  thriving  trees  was  the  result,  free  from  scabs, 
moss,  or  vermin,  maturing  their  fruit  well.  He 
shewed  the  writer  a  few  trees  of  the  old  stand, 
which  lie  had  left  as  monument  of  constrast. 
We  1  i uve  no  doubt  but  this  is  a  remedy  for  dis¬ 
eased  apple  trees.  Remove  them,  and  fill  up 
their  places  with  healthy  ones,  and  a  fine,  thri¬ 
ving  orchard  will  soon  follow.  Apple  trees, 
while  young,  need  the  soil  under  them  stirred 
a  little.  Srnalil  grain  sown  among  them  in¬ 
jures  the  tree  to  some  extent.  Corn,  unless  it 
is  very  luxuriant,  and  the  trees  very  small,  does 
but  little  harm  to  an  apple  orchard. 

W.  U 

- — ♦♦♦  — - 

W  arts  on  Cow’s  Teas. — Remedy. — A  corres¬ 
pondent  writing  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
some  time  since,  in  answer  to  an  inquiury  upon 
this  sublect  says; — I  have  cured  my  cows  of 
warty  teats  with  the  folovving;— Neat’s  foot  oil, 
beefs  gall,  spirits  of  turpentine,  old  brandy, 
equal  parts  of  each.  Shake  well  before  using. 
It  is  an  excel  laut  liniment,  and  will  take  off  cal¬ 
louses  of  long  stamliug.  Apply  it  once  ft  day 

Wild  onions  may  be  destroyed  by  cultivating 
corn,  ploughing  and  leaving  the  field  in  its 
ploughed  state  all  the  winter, — Foil  of  ihe 
South 
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fjotn  the  Working  Ikirmr-r. 

Home  Department. 

It.  wil  be  seen  by  an  article  in  our  present 
nnmber.  that  it  Bureau  of"  Agriculture  is  again 
being  talked  of  at  Washington;  and  we  are  sorry 
to  find  some  of  our  eotcm porn -ies  approving  of 
t  his  .attempted  ap  fogy  at  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  farmer.  The  greatest  interest  of  our 
country  should  demand  and  receive  an  organ¬ 
isation  somewhat  adequate  to  its  wants.  A 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  a  Secretary, 
who  should  he  a  Cabinet  Officer  holding  even 
rank  with  the  Secretary  of  State  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  War,  etc.,  is  de¬ 
manded  by  the  farmers,  and  they  should  not- 
accept  of  a  sub-organization.  At  the  early  for¬ 
mation  of  our  Government,  its  founders  were 
anxious  to  organizea  Home  Depai Intent  ;  and  as 
the  records  will  show,  it  was  then  laid  aside,  sim- 
ply  because  a  proper incubent  could  not  at  that 
time  be  found  as  its  Secretary  :  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  department  was  then  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  a  department  for  t  he  improve¬ 
ment  and  protection  of Aagrieulture  and  other 
industrial  arts.  Gen.  Washington  afterwards 
recommended  such  an  organization,  and  called 
it.  a  Home  Department  of  Agriculture.  Since 
that  time  our  farmers,  who  compose  the  great 
body  of  voters,  have  sent,  representatives  to 
Congress,  and  hav  e  generally  selected  them  from 
among  lawyers,  or  men  of  leisure  and  fortune. 

The  requirements  of  the  new  country  for  a 
lime  occupied  the  energies  of  Congress  ;  and 
then  the  habit  of  selecting  such  a  class  of 
representatives  confirmed  those  in  office,  and 
secured  the  reelection  of  themselves,  or  by 
their  influence,  men  of  similar  employment  in¬ 
occupation  :  and  these  Congressmen  forgetting 
that  more  than  four-fifths  of  constituents  were 
too  much  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  to 
busy  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  Gover- 
inent,  and  prefering  to  leave  their  interests  in 
the  hands  of  their  representatives  have  caused 
thegreat  interests  of  the  majority  to  be  entirely 
neglected.  Every  other  country  in  Christen¬ 
dom  lias  such  a  Department  ;  am!  for  want  of 
suehjGovernment  countenance  the  farmers  have 
not  advanced  in  know-edge  proportionably 
with  those  engaged  in  other  interests.  For 
want  of  such  a  Department  the  farmers  have 
been  amused  rather  than  instructed,  and  the 
whole  Nation  has  remained  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  poetry  of  equal  rights  has  been 
trumpeted  to  our  hearts  content,  while  the  real - 
ity  has  been  kept  beyond  our  reach.  To  si¬ 
lence  the  feeling  which  was  evident  among 
farmers,  a  Home  Department  was  created;  hut 
in  what  part  of  that  Department  do  we  find  the 
Agricultural  interests  represented  ?  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Patents  and  his  Bureau  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Department 
and  in  a  cellar  room  of  the  Patent  Office,  for 
a  time,  we  find  a  clerk  having  charge  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricult  raul  portion  of  the  Patent  Office,  whose 
buisness  seemed  to  be  to  get  up  a  volume,  each 
year,  made  up  of  extracts  from  agrifeltural  pa¬ 
pers,  and  the  special  view  of  this  clerk  on  a  few 
prominent  points  in  agriculture,  or  such  at  least 
as  he  conceived  to  be  prominent.  Indeed,  this 


Home  Department,  so  fur  as  it  related  to  agri 
culture,  would  remind  one  of  a  theatrical  per¬ 
formance  which  occurred  in  England  sortie 
years  ago.  The  play  of  Hamlet  was  announced, 
hut  the  principal  actor  for  being  sick  it  was 
stated  that  the  partJofHamlet  would  by  a  partic¬ 
ular  desire  be  omitted. 

We  have  schools  for  the  Army  and  Navy  ; 
We  send  Commissioners  abroad  to  examine  the 
tactics  of  other  countries  ;  and  every  collateral 
branch  connected  with  military  engineering, 
is  fostered  by  Government  patronage.  The 
pupils  at  our  military  schools  are  taught  many 
branches  of’ simple  and  ornamental  character, 
the  more  completely  to  fit  them  as  soldiers  and 
gen  lemen  ;  and  so  it  should  be.  Nor  do  far¬ 
mers  complain  of  this,  although  they  are  the 
payers  of  four-fifths  of  the  expense.  But  when 
has  a  Commission  existed  under  our  Govern¬ 
ment  for  collecting  information  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  for  the  use  of  the  Agriculturists  ? 
What  adequate  organization  has  ever  been 
made,  to  diffuse  information  on  this  most  im¬ 
portant  subject?  In  what  Bureau  at  Washing¬ 
ton  do  we  find  an  account  of  the  organization  of 
the  Agricultural  Colleges  of. Europe?  What 
proportion  of  the  public  purse  (four-fifths  of 
which  is  furnished  by  farmers.)  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  for  their  benefit?  What  part  of  the 
ten  millions  which  has  been  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  experiments  with  various  scien¬ 
tific  and  mechanical  devices,  has  been  devoted 
to  improvements  in  the  constructing,  of  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  or  improved  modes  of  culture? 
Where  are  our  Agricultural  Colleges  and  what 
other  civilized  country  is  without  them? 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  approprita 
ted  for  improvements  in  the  telescope,  yet  not 
one  dollar  for  improvements  in  the  plow.  Is 
the  surface  of  the  moon  of  more  consequence 
to  those  who  support  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  than  the  surface  of  tli e  earth  ? 
Why  cannot  part  of  the  public  domain  be  given 
to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  Ag- 
ricu’tural  Colleges ?  Why  could  not  our  for¬ 
egin  Consuls,  Ministers,  etc.,  be  made  agents 
for  the  purchase  of  foregin  seeds  of  superior 
kinds,  which  might  lie  distributed  thiough 
members  of  Congress  to  their  constituents  ?  And 
why,  instead  of  this,  is  a  miserable  appropri¬ 
ate!  n  made  by  Congress  for  thpurchase  of  seeds 
from  some  favorite  seed-dealer,  and  there  dis¬ 
tributed,  where  duplicates  of  home-growth  are 
plenty  ?  How  many  farmers  are  there  in  the 
United  States,  whs  never  saw  a  Globe  Arti¬ 
choke  or  a  Cauliflower  ?  There  are  many  hun¬ 
dred  kinds  of  pears  raised  in  Europe,  suited  to 
this  climate,  which  bus  never  been  heard  of 
by  the  majority  of  our  fanners.  How  long 
has  the  iron  plowshare  been  introduced  into 
our  country?  and  how  long  since  its  general 
adoption  ?  Has  not  its  use  increased  the  amount 
of  agricultural  product  fifty  percent?  and  has 
any  other  invention,  or  any  other  twelve  in¬ 
ventions  of  mordern  times,  equalled  one  per 
cent  in  the  increase  of  product  from  its  use, 
that  can fairly,be  attributed  to  the  plow  ?  Does 
not  England  by  under-draining  and  sub-soiling 
produce  of  many  crops  double  the  amount  per 
acre  of  the  average  of  this  country  ?  and  vet 
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have  one-third  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  ever  sect!  a  draintile  or  a  sub  soil  plow  ? 
Cttu  ill  England  at  this  time  sustain  her  pres¬ 
ent  population,  without  the  introduction  of 
these  iminpmvements  ?  Would  not  a  properly 
organized  Home  Department  ho  able  to  sng- 
guest  to  Congress  methods  for  remedying  these 
evils  ? 

Suppose  that  onertenth  of  the  amount  which 
has  been  paid  by  Congress  as  premiums  on  new 
inventions  connected  with  fire-arms,  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  which  has  been  given  to  me¬ 
chanical  inventors  to  enable  them  to  perfect  ex¬ 
periments  connected  with  steam  engines,  steam 
boilers,  locomotives,  etc.,  bad  been  offered  as 
premiums  for  improvements  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  plow,  what  would  have  been  the 
results  ?  Would  not  the  ingenuity  of  our  me¬ 
chanics  have  been  applied  to  this  and  other  ag¬ 
ricultural  implements?  and  would  not  the 
depth  of  plowing  have  thus  been  increased? 
Who  does  not  know  that  an  increase  ef  one 
inch  in  the  depth  of  plowing  through  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  would  increase  the  amount  of  our 
agricultural  products  wore  in  value  than  the  to¬ 
tal  present  receipts  of  our  Government  ?  Who 
does  not  know  that  the  general  introduction  of 
sub-soil  plows  would  produce  a  shnilar  resu't? 
And  who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that,  every 
plowing  match  it  is  clearly  proved,  that  even 
slight  differences  in  the  figure  of  the  plow  en¬ 
able  the  same  team  t-o  drag  it  when  inserted  at 
an  increased  depth?  Who  knows  the  true 
figure  of  a  plow  so  that  the  least  amount  of 
force  may  produce  the  greatest  of  disturbance 
in  the  soil  ?  Would  not  trials  made  under  the 
surveillance  of  a  Department  *n  whose  organiza¬ 
tion  the  farmers  had  confidence,  soon  settle  this 
and  every  other  truth  in  agriculture?  The 
very  amount  paid  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
various  plows  to  scri biers  for  puffing  each,  would 
he  more  than  sufficient,  in  the  hands  of  a  Home 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  settle  every  vex¬ 
ed  question  and  give  the  farmers  the  benefit  of 
the  results.  Who  doubts  that  a  premium  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  best  plow  would 
call  out  the  best  iugeniuty  of  the  laud,  and  that 
the  improved  results  of  a  single  season  would 
pay  this  amount  many  times,  beside  leaving 
its  use  for  future  years  as  the  permanent  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  nation  ?  Would  not  such  an  increase 
of  product  lead  to  an  increurse  of  mercantile 
activity,  and  this  to  national  wealth  ? 

Apart  from  monetary  considerations,  we  live 
under  a  government  of  written  Imc,  and  we  call 
upon  our  citizens  to  obey  that  law.  We  know 
ihat  with  the  exception  of  such  States  and  dis¬ 
tricts  as  have  improved  the  modes  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  plodding  farmer  cannot  afford  to  edu¬ 
cate  his  children,  and  that  until  he  is  enabled 
to  advantage  by  the  improved  processes  of 
more  fortunate  localities,  he  cannot  do  so. 
The  few  States  where  education  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained,  must  not  forget  that  a  number  nearly 
or  quite  equal  to  one-quarter  of  our  whole 
population,  cannot  read  the  very  law  they  are 
called  on  to  obey.  It  has  been  said,  and  with 
truth,  that  ‘‘a  prosperous  agricultural  district 
is  never  without  patriots  to  defend  it.’!  Let 
our  whole  country  be  in  this  position,  and  a 


small  but,  experienced  standing  army,  with 
lour  times  tbe  usual  number  of  officers',  would 
supply  us  with  officers  in  cases  of  emergency, 
while  an  educated  agricultural  community 
would  find  apt  recruits  who  would  be  good 
soldiers  if,  so  officered,  in  one  month.  The 
bald  excuse,  therefore,  continually  made  in 
Congress,  that  every  appropriation  made  for 
experiments  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  influence  of  rich  operators,  is  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  in  time  of  need,  will 
as  rightly  apply  to  such  an  organization  as  will 
assist  in  educatmg  the  farmers  and  rendering 
them  patriots.  None  other  will  ever  make  sol¬ 
diers  ;  at  least  such  soldiers  as  a  free  government 
Can  depend  upon. 

Wcdo  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  that  farmers 
should  be  contented  with  a  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  await  the  necessity  for  any  other  or¬ 
ganization.  The  necessity  is  now,  and  has 
been  always,  apparent  to  thssc  who  have  un¬ 
derstood  the  best  interest  of  the  country.  The 
Farther  of  his  Country,  Washington,  was  not 
mistaken  when  he  recornended  such  a  Depart¬ 
ment  as  pat  t  of  the  orginal  plan  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  and  for  the  purpose  of  calling  into  action 
the  best  talent;  advantaging  from  all  the  eclat 
that  belongs  to  a  Department  as  compared  with 
with  a  Bureau,  and  from  having  an  officer 
whose  duty  is  to  make  known  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment  the  wants  ofthfc  agricultural  interest,  it 
should  he  a  Department  that  its  Secretary  may 
be  heard  in  the  Cabinet,  and  not,  as  with  a 
Bureau,  with  a  Commissioner  at  its  head 
whose  recommendation  in  favor  of  agriculture 
may  he  striker)  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partmentto  which  ho  has  attached,  before  it 
reaches  the  Legislative  Halls.  Why  put.  off 
fora  single  diiy  that  which  is  known  to  be  re¬ 
quired?  We  hope  in  (he  discussion  before 
Congress,  on  the  proposed  bill  for  an  Agricul¬ 
tural  organization,  we  shall  not  hear  the  hack¬ 
neyed  phrases  that  Agriculture  is  a  noble 
art,  that  fanners  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  country.”  These  are  truths  trite  to  every 
school-boy  ;  and  farmers  will  not  lie  contented 
with  a  repetition  of  such  compliments  and  no 
further  action . 

Let  us  demand,  not  ask,  a  Department  of  Ag- 
}  ri culture,  and  not  be  contented  with  being  told 
|  that  we  are  noble  fellows,  and  we  had  better  go 
|  home  and  vote  again  for  our  reppesentatives  at 
i  the  next  election.  The  present  condition  of 
the  agricultural  interest  and  its  neglect  by  Gov¬ 
ernment,  remind  us  ot’a  lieutenant  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army,  stationed  in  C  mada.  Lie  lacked 
promotion, and  knew  he  was  entitled  to  it  by 
age  and  services-  He  wrote  to  the  Comman¬ 
der  in  Chief,  and  stated  that  he  was  the  oldest 
lieutenant  in  his  regiment  next,  that  he  was 
theoldest  in  the  brigade;  next  oldest  in  Canada  ; 
next,  oldest  in  the  British  army;  to  all  of 
which  he  received  no  reply.  He  then  wrote 
that  he  was  the  oldest  lieutenant  in  the  world, 
and  lie  believed  his  Excellency  meant  to  keep 
him  so  as  a  curiosty. 

Indeed  farmers’  claims  are  like  the  position 
of  the  beggar  to  the  London  Alderman  on  his 
way  to  the  turtle  feast.  ‘‘I  have  not  eaten  in 
four  days,”  said  the  beggar.  I  wish  I  had  vriur 
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appetite,’  s c>. v r<  the  Alderman, 

Tl*.‘  fanrn'r,  however,  will  not,  and  need  not,  j 
h*'  ns  silent  as  the  beggar.  They  furnish  the 
supplies,  and  nr  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the 
disbursement.  I”  England  where  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  excess  of  public  funds,  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  are  loaned  to  farmers,  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  Commissioners  of  drain¬ 
age,  for  under-draining  the  land  and  these 
mortgages  are  only  active  after  a  fixed  value 
has  been  placed  upon  the  farm  before  its  un  ler- 
drainage,  and  still  not.  one  dollar  lias  ever  been 
lost  by  t  hat  Government  from  such  loans.  The 
increased  production  has  always  enabled  the  far¬ 
mer  to  meet  the  required  payments,  and  thus, 
alter  short  time,  the  country  at  large  is  bene¬ 
fited  equal  to  the  amount  of  increase  produc¬ 
tion.  it  has  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  introduction  of  under-drains 
and  sub-soil  plows,  England  could  not  at  this 
time  sustain  her  population.  This  is  no  exper¬ 
iment,  but  a  settled  truth :  and  why  should 
not  the  surplus  funds  in  our  Government  he  so 
invested?  It  could  be  done  with  us  without 
the  creation  of  a  national  debt  ;and  the  example 
would  soon  be  followed  by  capitalists,  as  it 
lias  been  in  England. 

Who  doubts  that  by  adopting  a  proper  mode 
of  tillage,  the  Indian  corn  or  wheat  crops  of  the 
United  States  would  be  double  ?  In  what  coun¬ 
ty  can  instances  not  be  found  where  individual 
farmers  raise  crops  double  in  quautity  per  acre 
as  compared  with  those  of  their  neighbors? 
Why  should  these  processes  not  he  collated  and 
made  known  to  all  ? 

We  hope  some  Cinci nnatus  will  he  found 
among  our  members  of  Congress  who  will  have 
a  fellow-feeling  for  his  craft.  We  hope  the 
good  sense  of  the  present  Congress  will  prevent 
their  offering  any  compromise  for  the  wants  of 
the  farmer,  and  that  they  will  at  once  give  us  a 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  not  u  sub-or¬ 
ganization  in  the  form  of  a  Bureau  or  Agricul¬ 
tural  Clerkship.  If  they  do  not,  they  may  rest 
assured  that  the  farmers  will  eventually  rise  in 
their  strength  and  represent  themselves  in  the 
Legislative  hall  with  special  reference  to  this 
question. 

Those  who  use  Agriculture  as  a  hobby-horse 
for  political  preferment,  must  i  rove  that  they 
are  sincere,  or  they  will  receive  the  curses  of 
an  offnded  country,  worse  than  the  anathemas 
of  the  Church  of  Rome! 

From  the  Soil  of  the  South, 

Pea  Vine  Hay— Its  Culture  and  Mode  of 
Saving. 

Mkssrs.  Editors:— My  experience  upon  the 
subject  here  introduced,  which  is  solicited  by 
you  in  answer  to  the  enquiries  propounded  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Planter ,  (T.  G.  Ruf¬ 
fin,)  lias  not  been  prosecuted  to  the  extent 
which  would  seem  to  merit  the  notice  and  at¬ 
tention  your  reference  is  calculated  to  impart 
to  it.  I  have  succeeded  in  making  good  hay — 
yet  it  is  not  an  annual  crop  with  me — such  facts, 


however,  as  have  come  under  my  observation 
are  here  submitted. 

In  the  culture  of  the  vine  with  a  view  to  this 
object,  the  following  considerations  are  worthy 
of  being  observed. 

1st.  The  variety  of  pea  to  be  planted. 

2nd.  The  adaptation  and  preparation  of  the 
soil. 

3rd.  The  exclusion  of  all  other  crops  in  its 
cultivation. 

4th.  The  time  of  mowing,  and  method  of  cu¬ 
ring  the  hay. 

The  black  pea  is  the  best  variety  for  this  pur¬ 
pose — producing  a  morn  luxuriant  vine,  and 
consequently  more  foliage. 

Light,  friable,  or  loamy  land,  well  drained 
and  thoroughly  prepared,  contribute  most  to 
its  growth.  It  should  be  prepared  by  laying 
off  rows  3A  feet  apart,  and  breaking  out  into 
beds  with  long  scooter  plows  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  planting,  which  would  be  best  not 
to  be  delayed  in  Virginia,  beyond  the  lOth'jJ'une. 
The  furrow  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  should 
j  be  opened  with  a  shovel  plow  in  the  centre  of 
the  bed,  and  the  seed  drilled  in  something  thin¬ 
ner  than  garden  peas  are  usually  sown,  and 
covered  with  a  board  or  plow  about  inches 
in  depth.  When  the  plants  have  attained  to 
the  height  sufficient  to  be  worked,  plow  them 
with  a  long  scooter  plow,  running  sufficiently 
near  as  to  throw  a  little  earth  to  the  vines — to 
he  followed  by  the  hoe  bands,  removing  what 
grass  may  be  left  about  the  plants.  The  future 
culture  may  be  done  by  sweeps  only,  to  be 
employed  as  occasion  may  require  to  keep  them 
clean  and  the  land  light. 

The  plants  should  be  mowed  when  in  full 
flower,  this  being  the  maximum  point  in  which 
the  nutritious  matter  is  most  fully  distributed  to 
the  vines,  if  delayed  beyond  this  period,  the 
saccharine  juices  disappear  in  the  perfection  of 
the  seed,  the  foliage  drops  off  in  curing,  and  the 
vines  become  hard  and  woody. 

;  To  preserve  the  nutritious  matter  and  green 
i  color  of  the  herbage  (an  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  curing  hay)  the  dews  as  well  as  too 
much  sun,  must  be  guarded  against.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  the  day,  the  mowing  lias  been  com¬ 
menced  in  the  morning,  gather  up  the  swaths 
of  what  is  mowed  till  12  or  1  o’clock,  and  de¬ 
posit  in  cocks  4  to  6  feet  high,  conical  shape, 
and  spread  to  the  sun  the  second  day  when  the 
dew  has  disappeared.  The  evening’s  mowing 
may  be  left  in  swaths  until  10  o’clock  the  next 
day,  if  fair,  when  it  should  be  turned  over  and  - 
eoe-keri  late  in  the  afternoon.  Repeat  these  op 
orations  of  heaping  and  spreading  while  much, 
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he.it  is  generated  in  the  cocks,  which  will  not 
exceed  three  days,  when  it  may  he  deposited 
in  rail  pens,  or  houses  made  of  poles,  3r  build¬ 
ings  slatted  that  will  admit  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air;  and  for  every  four  feet  in  depth  of 
vines,  lay  u  floor  of  rails  or  poles,  with  a  bear¬ 
ing  at  each  end,  until  the  receptacle  is  full, 
when  a  roof  should  he  provided  watertight. 

A  slight  degree  of  fermentation  renders  the 
fibres  of  the  plants  more  tender,  and  imparts  to 
the  hay  a  sweet  taste,  which  is  much  relished 
by  stock,  hut  the  hazard  of  arriving  at  the  pc  ilit 
desired  is  too  great  to  warrant  the  experiment. 

As  dry  food  for  milch  cows,  it  stands  pre¬ 
eminent, and  is  an  essential  element  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  lands. 

Respectfully,  B.  A.  SoitsnY. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  1856. 
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REGULATIONS  OF  THE  FAIR  OF  1856. 

Individuals  who  will  pay  twenty-five  dollars 
shall  become  Life  Members  of  the  Society, 
which  entitles  them  to  admission  at  all  times  to 
the  Fair  Grounds,  to  all  future  publications  of 
the  Society,  and  to  compete  for  premiums  with¬ 
out  charge. 

Individuals  paying  two  dollars  shall  he  Mem¬ 
bers  for  one  year,  and  exhibit  articles  without 
further  charge,  and  have  free  access  to  the 
Fair  Grounds  during  Fair  week.  Ladies  to 
exhibit  articles  free  ot  charge. 

On  Tuesday  if  Fair  week — the  first  day  for 
examination  by  the  Judges — persons  will  he 
admitted  for  one  dollar.  Tickets  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  gate-keeoer  on  entering.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  charge  for  ad¬ 
mission  will  be  25  cents. 

The  charge  for  admission  of  vehicles  will  be 
ns  follows  :  ~  Coaches,  carriages,  omnibuses, 
&c.,  the  inmates  paying  for  personal  admission, 
$1 ;  buggies,  50  cents. 

Chilkren  under  twelves  years  of  age,  and 
servants,  will -be  admitted  with  half  tickets. 

The  pnpils  of  Charitable  Institutions  will  be 
admitted  Free. 

All  Delegates  from  State  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ties,  Mechanics’  Institutes,  Editors  of  the 
Southern  States,  Reporters,  &c.,  will  receive  a 
ticket  upon  application  at  the  Secretary’s  Of¬ 
fice,  which  will  admit  them  free  of  charge,  and 
entitle  them  to  the  privilege  of  the  Grounds 
during  the  Fair  week. 

RULES  FOR  EXHIBITORS. 

SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

The  Secretary’s  Office  will  be  opened  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  on  the  1st  November,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  entries. 

Persons  intending  to  become  exhibitors  at 
the  next  Fair  are  desired  to  forward  their  en¬ 
tries  to  the  Secretary,  A.  G.  Summer,  Colum- 
lumbia,  S.  C.,  after  the  1st  of  November,  which 
will  greatly  facilitate  business,  aud  prevent  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  Halls  and  on  the  Grounds  of  the 
Society,  and  disappointment  to  exhibitors, 
which  is  chiefly  the  result  of  delay. 


All  exhibitors  at  the  Fair  must  tave  their  an¬ 
imals  or  articles  entered  at  the  Secretary’s  of¬ 
fice  before  taking  tllein  into  the  enclosure.  All 
who  intend  to  compete  for  the  premiums  of  the 
Society,  must  have  their  orl’ules  on  the  ground, 
and  entered  at  the  Secretary's  offie,  nt  or  before 
five  o’clock,  on  Monday  evening,  tin;  l Oth  of 
November,  without  faii;so  that  they  may  be 
arranged  in  their  respective  departsments,  and 
in  rhtvcHnt'Ss  I’ll'  examination  by  the  Judges  on 
Tuesday  month)*,  the  Iith  of  November,  at 
nine  o’clock.  Animals  may  be  entered  at  any 
time  previous  to  tiim?  o  clock  on  Tuesday 
morning; 

The  regulations  of  the  Society  must  be  strict¬ 
ly  observed  by  exhibitors,  otherwise  the  Soci¬ 
ety  will  not  be  responsible  fur  the  omission  of 
any  article  or  animal  not  properly  entered  un¬ 
did'  its  regulations. 

No  article  or  animal  entered  for  a  premium 
call  be  removed  or  taken  away  before  the  close 
ot  the  Exhibition.  No  premium  will  bo  paid 
on  animals  or  articles  removed  in  violation  of 
this  rule.  All  art  cles  and  animals  entered  for 
exhibition  must  have  cards  attached,  with  the 
number  as  entered  at.  the  Secreta'ry’s  office ; 
and  exhibitors,  in  all  eases,  shall  obtain  their 
cards  previous  to  placing  their  articles  or  ani¬ 
mals  on  the  Fair  Grounds. 

All  persons  wlm  iiiumd  to  offer  animals  for 
sale  during  the  Fair,  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
of  such  intention  at  the  time  of  entrv. 

Special  attention  is  required  from  competi¬ 
tors  to  the  requisitions  ot  the  Society  upon 
Field  Crops,  Horses.  Cattle.  Hogs  and  8heep, 
Dairy  and  Household  Department,  Bacon,  &e  , 
for  full  written  statements  required  under  each 
department,  as  they  are  important  to  the  Judg¬ 
es  in  the  several  classes  before  their  final  de¬ 
cision. 

I  lie  Executive  Committee  will  take  every 
precaution  in  their  power  for  the  safe  preserva¬ 
tion  of  all  articles  and  stock  on  exhibition,  tmd 
will  be  responsible  only  for  loss  or  damage  that 
may  occur  during  the  Fair.  They  desire  exhib¬ 
itors  to  give  attention  to  their  articles,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  to  attend  to  their 
removal. 

INSTRUCTION  TO  THE  JUDGES,  AND  THE  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENTS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Committees  selected  for  the  next  Annu¬ 
al  Fair  are  requested  to  report  themselves  to 
the  Secretary  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Society, 
on  Tuesday  morning,  9  o’clock,  November  II  tli , 
1856. 

In  no  ease  must  the  Judges  award  a  special 
or  discretionary  premium. 

The  Judges  on  animals  will  have  regard  to 
the  symmetry,  early  maturity,  thorough  breed¬ 
ing,  and  characteristics  of  the  breeds  which 
they  judge.  They  will  make  proper  allowan¬ 
ces  for  the  age,  feeding,  and  condition  of  the 
animals,  especially  in  the  breeding  classes. 
They  are  required  not  to  give  encouragement 
to  over-fed  animals. 

No  stock  of  inferior  quality  shall  be  admit¬ 
ted  within  the  Grounds;  and  if  any  shall  by  ac¬ 
cident  be  admitted,  a  committee  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  and  rule  out  such  from  tho 
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Grounds*  % 

The  animats  to  which  premiums  shall  he  , 
awarded,  shall  be  led  up  for  exhibition  at  tl  e 
delivery  of  the  premium,  and  so  with  other  ar¬ 
ticles  a3  may  be  convenient,  and  after  or  before 
the  delivery  of  the  premium,  each  animat, 
which  shall  have  taken  a  premium,  shall  i.e  des¬ 
ignated  by  some  badge  o  '  distinction,  and  led 
into  the  ring  and  around  it  for  exhibition  of  its 
superiority  and  high  quality  to  the  assembled  j 
crowd. 

N.  15.  No  person  whatever  will  be-  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  Judges,  during  their  adju¬ 
dication  ;  and  any  person  who,  by  setter  or  oth¬ 
erwise,  attempts  an  interference  or  bias  from 
misrepresentations  with  the  Judges,  will  be  ex¬ 
cluded  as  an  honorable  competitor. 

The  Superintendents  will  give  particular  di¬ 
rection  to  all  articles  in  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments,  and  see  that  all  are  arranged  as  near  as 
may  he  in  numerical  order,  to  lessen  and  l'aeili-  i 
trite  the  labors  of  the  Judges  in  their  examina¬ 
tions. 

The  Superintendents  will  attend  each  set  of 
Judges  in  their  respective  departments,  point  ! 
out  the  different  articles  or  animals  to  be  exhib¬ 
ited;  will  attach  prize  cards  to  the  articles,  or 
flags  to  the  successful  animals  after  the  Judges' 
reports  shall  have  been  made  op  and  delivered  j 
to  the  Secretary. 

The  Judges  will  be  expected,  in  all  cases,  to 
withhold  premiums  when  the  article  or  animal 
is  not  worthy,  though  there  be  no  competition. 

Animals  receiving  premiums  of  the  Society 
at  this  exhibition  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  prizes  hereaf.  er  in  same  class. 

FORAGE  FOR  STOCK, 

There  will  be  a  Forage  Master  on  the  grossed, 
who  will  furnish  grain  and  forage  at  tine  mar¬ 
ket  price,  to  the  owners  of  stock. 

Stalls  will  not  he  furnished  upon  the  <3 round. s- 
of  the  Society  for  unruly  or  dangerous  ani  orals,  i 
and  such  will  be  promptly  excluded. 

AN  XU  A  I,  ADDRESS, 

The  Annual  Address  before  the  Society  will 
be  delivered  on  Wednesday,  by  Gen.  D.  F. 
Jamison,  of  Orangeburg. 

AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS. 

The  premiums  will  he  awarded  from  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  stand,  at  10  o’clock  on  Friday  morning. 

SALE  OF  STOCJC. 

The  Auction  Sale  of  Live  Stock  will  take 
place  on  Thursday,  at  3  o’clock,  P.  M.,  but  the 
animals  sold  cannot  be  removed  from  the  grounds 
until  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

POLICE. 

A  well-regulated  Police  of  the  Society,  aided 
by  that  of  the  city  of  Columbia,  will  be  on  tho 
grounds  during  the  entire  Exhibition  to  pre¬ 
serve  order. 

All  persons  having  business  with  the  Socie¬ 
ty,  or  wishing  information  not  here  furnished, 
will  address  the  Secretary,  at  Columbia,  S.  C., 

A.  G.  SUMMER, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  1 
State  Agricultural  Society’s  Rooms,  <• 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  March  6,  1856. 


From  the  Edgefield  Advertiser. 

Wait  for  the  Wagon  ! 

Messers.  Colter  &  Scooter. —  Gents  :  1  dim's 
know  whether  you  will  allow  us,  away  down 
here  is  this  ‘‘Independent  Sovereignty,”  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  you  up-country  folks, 
but  5  thought  that  as  we  have  lo  pay  double  or 
tri t»le  land  tax.  down  here,  (1  suppose  for  {die 
accidental  privilege  of  living  below  an  imagi¬ 
nary  line.)  I  would  let  you  know  that  we  are  try - 
ing  to  make  old  mother  earth  disgorge  herself 
the  more  freely  in  return. 

I  see  through  your  paper,  that  “  Piney  wood,” 
in  the  way  of  a  crop,  is  somer  and  that  “  Cam¬ 
brige”  has  given  him  “Jessy,”  hut  good  old  “ 
“  Dark  Corner”  has  overshadowed  them  both.  I 
think  however,  that  I  can  stick  them  all  with 
my  Roicell. 

I  have  a  little  place  on  the  Savannah — part 
upland  and  part  bottoms,  which,  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Mr.  George  R.  Powell,  last  year, 
did  the  following,  not  withstanding  one-third 
of  the  crop  in  the  bottom  land  was  destroyed  by 
t  he  Summer  freshets. 

There  were  one  hundred  acres  lowland  and 
fifty  acres  upland  planted  in  Corn,  besides,  a 
field  of  of  Oats,  a  patch  of  Potatoes,  and  one 
each  of  Turnips  and  Peas  on  upland  and  an 
abundance  of  Pumpkins  made  “in  lowgrounds. 

The  force  employed  in  making  the  crop  was 
seven  hands,  all  told,  and  seven  horses  and 
mules,  besides  Overseer's  horse. 

The  following  crop  was  gathered: 

4,400  bushels  corn  ajt  75  cts., . $3,200  00 

40,00  lbs.  Fodder  at  $1.25  per  hundred.  .500  00 

250  bushelsOoats  at  50  cts.r . 125  00 

50  do.  Potatoes  at  75  cts . 37  500 

15,000  lbs.  shucks  at  50  efs., . 75^00 

75  bushels  peas  at  80  cts., . 60  ftQ 

30  loads  Pumpkins  at  $5  per  loud, . 150  00 

6.327  lbs,  net  Pork  at  9  cts.,  sold  for... 569  43 

Gross  amount . $4,716  93 

EXPENSES. 

Interest  on  Captial . $1190  00 

Overseer’s  wages . 250  00 

Feeding andclothing Negroes-253  00 
Do.  8  head  horses  and  mules. 600  00 
Implements,  Blacksmith’s  bill .35  50 
Deduct. . . . $2,328  50 

7(2,338  43 

Net  amount  per  hand . $341  20 

Mode  of  cultivation  : 

Both  lowlands  and  upland  broken  up  deep 
with  large  two  horse  cast  turning  plough  in 
the  spring.  Wpland  planted  4;  by  5  feet,  with 
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two  stalks  in  every  other  hill,  anti  3  by  5  feet 
%vith  one  stalk.  Lowland  5  by  5  feet,  with 
three  and  four  stalks  in  each  hill.  Upland 
‘cultivated  by  three  ploughing**,  with  sweep, 
and  lowland  had  one  harrowing  and  two 
ploughings,  with  small  wrought  Allen  Ploughs. 
Had  no  rain  from  3d  July  until  18th  August. 

The  upland  yielded  on  an  average  per  acre 
eq  till  I  to  the  lowland,  (exclusive  of  what  was 
lost  by  freshets  on  the  latter,)  and  was  much 
heavier  and  finer  corn.  Used  no  guano,  and 
only  manured  poor  spots  on  upland,  with  cot¬ 
ton  seed  mid  stable  manure.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  about  ten  acres,  the  upland  has  been 
cleared  from  time  immemorial. 

Wo  don’t  expect  to  get  the  Col’s  Watch— 
diden’t  try  for  that — only  write  this  ns  a  sort  of 
accompaniment  to  “Pi hey  Woods.”  “Jessey’ 
and  *•  Dark  Corner.”  Like  to  be  in  good  com¬ 
pany.  By  the  by  send  friend  ”  O’Connor’’ 
down  this  way  ;  if  “Piney  Woods”  can’t  manage 
him,  we  will  try  and  do  it  for  him. 

We  have  got  the  Grape  Fever  down  in  these 
parts  somewhat.  Expect  that  some  of  these 
days  the  Savannah  will  become  as  celebrated 
for  fine  wines  as  the  Rhine  in  the  “  Fadcr’and, 
about  which  time  Cotton  and  Corn  will  he  no¬ 
where  . 

A  ours  truly.  Prourkss-' 

From  the  Rome  Courier. 

A  short  Chapter  on  Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mr.  Editor  ' There  being  nearly  a  total 
failure,  of  the  keeping  the  valuable  esculent 
heading  this  article,  this  season,  by  cold  weath¬ 
er;  I  am  requested  by  a  friend  in  your  vicinty 
to  give  you  for  publication,  the  modus  operan¬ 
ds,  of  my  keeping. 

I  have  now  orders  from  all  quarters,  to  send 
sweet  potatoes  and  yams,  for  seed  ;  offering  any 
■price,  I  should  please  to  ask,  from  one  to  five 
dollars  a  bushels. 

If  our  good  people  would  take  the  Southern 
Cultivatior,  oi  some  other  good  agricultural  pa¬ 
per,  and  read  it,  and  remembering  what  they 
read  would  see,  what  I  have  said  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  years  ago  not  only  what  has  been  said  on 
keeping  sweet  potatoes,  but  they  can  get  the 
combined  and  condensed  views  of  others  on 
many  such  useful  matters  by  practicing  which, 
they  would  save  ten  times  over,  the  price  of 
these  useful  journals.  Then  as  the  last  season 
has  fairly  tested,  my  plan  over  all  others;  as 
mine  remained  safe  and  sound.  I  suppose,  I 
had  not  a  dozen  roots  rotted,  while  all  others,  I 
can  hear  from,  have  rotted  or  badly  injured  bv 


the  cold  ;  therefore  at  a  special  call,  for  my 
simple- plan,  here  it  is — Take  out  of  the  ground 
not  too  soon  af  or  the  frost  kills  the  vines;  and 
don’t  wait  too  long,  so  as  to  get  them  frost  bitten. 
Dig  in  dry  weather:  have  some  out-house  ;  some 
garret  or  some  such  house,  not  fit  for  any  thing 
else,  it  makes  no  od  Is  if  it  is  a  little  open,  ifdrv 
Have  a  good  strong  plank  floor,  laid  close, 
sprinkle  a  bed  of  cotton  seed,  n  few  inches 
thick;  on  this  put  your  potatoes,  piled  up,  as 
much  as  possible,  without  rolling  down.  Let 
them  lay  here  and  dry  a  few  days,  then  cover 
the  whole  over  with  the  same,  (cotton  seed) 
some  eight,  or  ten  inches,  and  your  potatoes 
will  keep  sOufid  all  the  winter.  How  much 
more  convenient  and  safe  this  plan.  When 
you  want  to  get  to  your  cat  big  roots ,  go  to 
them;  carefully  open  the  seed;  take  out  what 
you  want,  and  put  the  seed  hack  and  all  will 
he  safe. 

When  you  first  cover  have  no  airhole,  as 
some  think  they  ought  to  have ;  you  want  to 
exclude  the  air  entirely  from  them. 

If  this  be  of  any  service,  it  is  at  your  com¬ 
mand. 

•loii>  C i;.s mngiiaM. 

Greensboro,  Ga.  Man-h  3-1  ih,  1850, 

N.  B.  The  roof  slo;  >e  ofan.out  building,  even 
so  low  you  can  but  stand  up  in  the  centre  will 
do,  and  you  can  make  your  pile  the  same  shape 
as  the  rooting,  an  1  it'  it  is  40  or  50  feet  all  the 
same,  if  you  have  the  potatoes  put  in  along, 
continuous  pile.  Or  if  you  have  room  in  your 
gin-house,  on  any  floor,  very  good,  put  them 
here  hut  avoid  putting  in  basement  or  damp  low 
rooms,  where  most  ;  eople  seek  to  keep  them, 

J.  C. 

Climate,  Product  and  Health— North  and 
South. 

hi  the  June  number  ofOeBow’s  Review,  I)r. 
E.  H.  Barton,  of  New  Orleans,  has  published  a 
very  full  and  able  paper  upon  this  subject.  The 
following  extract  exposes  some  popular  falla¬ 
cies. — LaurensviUe  Herald. 

“Instead  of  weakening  us,  as  alleged,  slave¬ 
ry  adds  greatly  to  our  military  strength  as  a 
nation.  All  warlike  countries  have  been  slave 
States.  It  furnishes  the  sinews  by  which  war 
is  supported.  While  other  nations  absolutely 
require  from  five  to  eight  men  to  carry  on  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits  to  maintain  one  in  the  field, 
nearly  our  whole  white  male  population,  al¬ 
ready  trained  to  arms  and  warlike  pursuits  in  a 
degree  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  people, 
is  ready  for  defensive  or  offensive  war;  and 
neither  our  brethren  north  of  us,  nor  any  other 
nation  can  furnish  a  similar  example  of  proud 
independence. 

"The  fSouUj  is  accused  of  weakness,  indo 
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lencn,  and  effeminacy.  The  strongest  and  lar¬ 
gest  animals  knows  to  man  have  their  nativities, 
their  homes  in  the  South.  No  Northern  man 
lias  a  physical  strength  or  physical  endurance 
superior  to  the  Krootnen  on  the  coast  of  Mti- 
ca,  nor  can  hear  »  greater  harden  than  the  Mex¬ 
ican  ;  and  in  relation  to  oar  ewn  count ry,  i 
have  before  referred  to  the  physical  perfection 
and  intellectual  superiority  of  the  natives  in 
the  elevated  parts  of  these  Southern  States. 
The  comparison  with  any  people  will  hold  good 
if  applied  to  any  portion  of  them.  Indolence 
does  not  belong  to  live  Aogkr-Saxon  va>ee,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  attach  to1  others,  and  fifl'S&j  its  refu¬ 
tation  in  every  page  of  our  history,  and  on  ev¬ 
ery  acre  of  our  territory.  The  accusation  of 
effeminacy  is  a  slarrder  that  finds  its  answer  in 
every  field  of  our  country’s  victories,  and  on 
the  deck  of  every  naval  bat-'Je,-  where  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  America  has  shed  its  Mootl  for  the  rights 
of  man. 

“In  nothing,  then,  need  the  South  shrink  in 
comparison  with  the  Northern  portion  of  this 
Union.  Not  only  has  it  been  built  up  and  en¬ 
riched  by  the  products  of  Southern  industry, 
but  some  of  the  principal  nations  of  t fee  world 
are  dependent  on  the  Southern  States,  not  only 
for  their  commercial  hut  their  social  existence 
aud  stability.  Here,  in  fact,  resides  the  goose 
which  lays  the  golden  eggs  ;  here  is  the  foun¬ 
tain  which  originates  the  wealth  o*f  modern 
nations,  and  especially  of  the  Northern  part  of 
this  nation.  Her  merchants,  her  manufac¬ 
tures,  her  shipping  her  seamen,  all  derive  ern 
ployment  and  wealth  from  these  much  slan¬ 
dered  Southern  States.  A  hurricane,  or  a  late 
or  early  frost,  that  destroys  the  cotton  crop  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  South,  is  felt  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world  Jo  the  extremest  range 
of  civilization.  Drought  or  floods,  which  ma¬ 
terially  injures  the  cereal  crop,  causes  gaunt 
famine  to  stare  millions  in  the  face,  and  be¬ 
comes  the  harbinger  of  frightful  pestilence. 

“Nor  are  there  any  sound  grounds  for  the 
opinion  that  the  South  is  uot  as  susceptible  of 
a  dense  population  as  the  North.  The  capacity 
to  sustain  a  large  population  depends  upon  tin 
productiveness  of  the  soil  for  those  articles 
which  arc  necessary  to  support  human  life,  and 
this  has  been  shown  by  the  extensive  preva¬ 
lence  of  its  capacity  to  produce  every  species  of 
the  cere  alia  in  such  eminent  profusion  ;  and  the 
question  might  be  safely  left.  But  there  is 
scarcely  an  article  that  nourishes  man  which  is 
not  more  easily  and  abundantly  produced  in 
the  South  than  in  the  Noath.  In  the  more 
Southern  portion,  where  two  crops  of  grain 
(as  before  said)  can  be  produced  every  year  on 
the  same  soil,  and  garden  vegetables  and  fruit 
in  the  utmost  abundance,  they  do  not  aSw&ys 
exist  of  the  same  quality  in  the  South  as  at  the 
Nortl),  merely  because  we  are  not  compelled  to 
exercise  the  same  cure  in  their  cultivation  for 
a  livelihood,  and  because  the  largerand  moreim 
portant  staples  are  more  profitable,  and  we  have 
not  to  depend  for  sustenance  or  comfort  on  the 
minor  productions,  as  those  in  less  tavored  re- 
gions. 

**Iu  the  South  we  are  comparatively  free 
from  sectarian  disagreements,  no  bigotry, 


ridiculous  humbugs  sbe’ut  women's  rights,  i  n  Is  A' 
philanthropy,  or  pseudo- religion  ;  each  attends 
to  bis  own  business,  and  is  contented  under  the 
blessings  a  kind  Providence  showers  upon  us 
in  such  exhaustless  profusion. 

•■If,  then,  we  compare  the  soil  aflrd  produc¬ 
tions,  agricultural  ami  numeral,  the  climate  and 
salubrity,  the  scenery,  the  comforts  ami  refine¬ 
ments  of  life  which  give  it  a  charm,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  qualities  which  give  elevation 
in  life  scale  of  high  civilzation,  those  which 
produce  its  wealth  and  tlroffe  which  assure  its 
independence,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.' f 

Cements- 

Take  the  best  glue,  four  ounces  ;  of  isinglass.- 
two  o/r ;  dissolve  these  in  tnikl  a>ls  over  a  alow  fire 
in-  &  coifimon  gl&e-kettle.  to  the  consistence  of 
strong  glue;  when  oneounce  and  a  half  of  well- 
builed  linseed  oil  must  be  added,  and  the  whole 
well  incorporated  by  stiring. 

To*  inrease  the  strength  of  the  glue,  more  isin¬ 
glass  tnay  be  added. 

This  cement  is  applicable  to  the  joining  of 
wood  ifi  every  branch  of  manufactures,  as  also 
to  joining  earthenware,  china,  and  glass — care 
bviwg  taken  to  press  the  parts  well  together  and 
to  allow  them  sufficient  time  to  set. 

The  cement,  when  cold,  ami  made  into  cakes 
assumes  the  appearance  of  India  rubber,  and 
like  it,  is  elastic- 

It  may  at  any  time,  be  dissolved  in  u  prop¬ 
er  iron  or  glazed  earthen  vessel,  putting  in  a 
little  mild  ale,  to  prevent  it  burning  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  vessels.  To  cement  leather  togeth¬ 
er,  for  harness,  hands  for  machinery,  &c.,  ap¬ 
ply  the  cement  while  hot,  laying  a  weight  up¬ 
on  each  joint.  Let  them  remain  for  six  hours 
before  using,  a.»d  the  joints  will  then  become 
as  firm  as  if  one  entire  piece  of  leather. 

Another  is  formed  by  adding  to  a  solution  of 
gum-ammoiwae  in  proof  spirit,  some  isinglass, 
and  uniting  them  in  a  gentle  heat.  The  ce¬ 
ment  is  much  employed  by  entomologists,  in 
joining  the  dislocated  parts  of  insects,  for 
which,  purpose  it  is  exceedingly'-  convenient. 

The  joints  of  steam  pipes  may  be  fitted  by- 
placing  between  them  cloths  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  wheaten  fiour  and  the  whites  o  f 
eggs,  made  in  the  cold-  This  lute  is  harden¬ 
ed  by  the  hot  vapors. 

Flour  piaste  may  he  much  improved  m 
strength  by  hrcorporating’powdered  rosin  while 
boiling.  This  paste  binds  to  glass  with  great 
firmness.  Its  binding  qualities  may  be  improv¬ 
ed  by  stiring  in  a  small  piece  of  wax. 

It  is  siad  that  a  paste  composed  ofbeamnea] 
and  water  may  be  employed  hi  closing  letters, 
and  that  such  clusures  cannot  possibly  be 
loosened  by  directing  the  steam  ol  boiling  wit¬ 
ter  upon ,  — Fen  and  Lever . 
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Come  up  the  Country. 

Come  up  the  Country,  instead  of  going  to  the  North 
to  spend  your  Summers. — Gentlemen  wishing  to  pur¬ 
chase  land  in  onr  section  of  the  State,  are  referred  to 
our  advertisement  of  the  Huger  place,  near  Pendleton. 
The  house  thereon  with  a  part  ot  the  out-buildings  may 
bo  taken  possession  of  and  occupied  the  present  sum- 
over,  if  desired,  by  a  purchaser. 

- hm'SQ  »-«-♦  - 

Water  Power 

Near  the  Blue  Ridge  Rail  Road. — We  own  a  shoal 
on  Liitle  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Cane  creek,  in  Pick¬ 
ens  District,  and  convenient  to  the  above  Rail  Road, 
with  water  sufficient  for  a  Lowell  Factory.  On  this 
ahpal  we  have  an  excellent  new  Saw  and  Corn  .Mill, 
with  an  abundance  of  fine  pine  and  oak  timber,  on  a 
tract  of  1200  acres  of  land,  surrounding  the  shoal  — 
We  desire  to  put  up  Wool  Carding  and  other  machine¬ 
ry,  and  would  give  a  capable  and  energetic  man  with 
a  small  capital,  a  fairchar.ee  to  invest  in  it  as  a  co-partner. 

- luwtfr -»•*-»  - 

‘‘Uncle  Sam’s”  Officers 

Are  not  all  doing  their  duty.  We  are  frequently  re¬ 
ceiving  complaints  from  our  subscribers  that  they  are 
not  receiving  their  papers  regulatly.  This  we  much 
regret,  friends,  but  cannot  help,  except  by  sending  you 
an  additional  copy.  Your  papers  are  regularly  put  up 
and  sent  from  our  office — but  vve  fear  there  are  men 
on  the  way  who  are  fond  of  reading  the  paper,  but 
not  so  fond  of  paying  for  it,  and  hence  think  it  no  great 
harm  lo  take  out  one  occasionally  as  they  pass.  To  in¬ 
sure  getting  a  full  set  of  numbers,  our  liberal  friend, 
Maj.  Chas.  Warlev,  subscribed  for  two  copies,  one 
to  be  sent  to  his  summer,  and  the  other  to  his  winter 
residence,  Walterboro’ and  Ashepoo.  He  informs  us 
he  has  not  received  a  copy  at  the  latter  place  since 
March.  His  copies  are  regularly  put  up.  and  must  be 
stolen  somewhere  between  Pendleton  and  Ashepoo. 
Now  it  we  had  no  othersimilar  case,  we  should  not 
complain— but  we  have  abundant  reason  to  do  so. 

Cotton  «fcc. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  planters  to  the  article 
(p.  349),  ‘‘How  to  get  a  stand  of  Cotton,”  by  our 
neighbor  I.  W.  Crawford-  Mr.  Crawford  prac¬ 


tices  what  he  preaches,  and  istherefore  good  authority, 
not  only  in  cotton  planting,  but  in  farm  operations 
generally.  We  frequently  passed  a  cotton  field  of  bis, 
on  the  Seneca,  last  spring,  and  were  delighted  to  see 
his  thorough  and  handsome  preparation  for  planting — 
equal  we  concluded  to  our  best  garden  work.  We  nev¬ 
er  have  time  to  prepare  cotton  land  so  well ;  but  w» 
are  not  much  of  a  planter,  and  although  we  have  pur¬ 
sued  the  business  on  a  small  scale  for  many  years,  w« 
have  ever  had  a  dislike  to  it  as  compared  with  farming. 
Mr.  C.  farms  it  principally  in  Pickens,  but  plants  *x- 
tensively  and  successfully  in  Abbeville  district,  and 
may  with  propriety  be  considered  a  model  farmer  and 
planter. 

To  Correspondents. 

J.  D.  W.,  Ccntretille,  Ga. — Thank  you,  friend  W., 
if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  making  such  “  amends”  for 
your  "  neglect,”  we  would  be  pleased  to  be  neglected 
bv  you  every  other  year,  if  not  oftner.  The  same  to 
several  other  friends  nearer  home  who  have  recently 
apologised  with  a  list  of  new  subscribers.  We  shall 
be  well  satisfied,  and  withal  very  thankful  if  every 
subscriber  w|»o  has  been  a  little  tardy,  will  take  the  hint 
and  do  likewise. 

Smut  Machines. — A  subscriber  enquires  for  a  smut, 
or  other  machine,  that  will  effectually  remove  rat-dung 
from  wheat.  We  are  not  aware  that  we  ever  saw 
such  machine,  but  there  are  such  no  doubt,  and  if  onr 
subscriber  had  noticed  the  advertisement  of  Mr  John 
Simpson,  published  in  our  paper  from  October  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  last,  he  would  there  have  found  a  notice  of  the 
very  machine  he  wants,  and  that  every  other  wheat- 
grower  wants.  The  excrements  of  the  rat  is  a  shdri- 
ning  that  is  not  altogether  palatable.  The  Montgom¬ 
ery  Fan,  and  screen,  which  we  advertise  and  are  or¬ 
dering  many  of  for  the  South,  is  the  most  effectiva 
machine  for  separating  rat-dung  that  we  have  tried— 
but  even  through  that  most  searching  department  of 
the  barn,  the  rascally  mouse  sometimes  forces  a  pass¬ 
age. 

- -——p- »-»-»■  §m  - 

The  Crops. 

The  wheat  crops  were  generally  harvested  within 
the  last  ten  days,  and  so  far  as  we  have  seen  or  been 
informed,  have  turned  out  much  lighter  than  the  last 
year’s  crops,  especially  on  up-Iands-'-bottoms  are  fair 
when  not  injured  by  rust.  Oats  on  upland  are  very 
inferior.  Coni  and  Cotton  arc  at  this  time  (June  24), 
suffering  for  rain,  but  are  generally  in  good  condition 
to  receive  and  be  greatly  improved  by  it.  Old  corn 
plenty  at  50  cents.  Flour  down  to  $6.00  Wheat 
will  open  at  $1.00.  The  Rail  Road  is  progressing — 
and  upon  the  whole  we  have  more  reason  to  bo  thank¬ 
ful  than  to  complain. 

A  highly  esteemed  friendof  Union  district  in  making 
his  remittance,  writes  us  in  reference  to  the  crops  as 
follows  ; 

‘T  have  not  heard  this  year  of  such  wheat 
crops,  in  old  Union,  as  we  had  the  past.  You 
will  remember  that  Mr.  Lathnm,  of  Union  dig- 
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trict,  averaged  last  year  fifty-two  bushels  and  a 
half  per  acre .  This  was  the  yield  of  seven  acres. 
The  land  was  guanoed  for  turnips,  and  he  failing 
to  get  Fa  stand,  had  wheat  sown.  My  wheat, 
however,  is  very  respectable;  it  is  not  thick 
enough  to  turn  out  so  well  as  it  would  otherwise 
do,  but  the  heads  are  remarkably  heavy  and 
fine.  My  corn  crop  is  excellent.  1  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  corn  high  as  my  head,  and  the  best  so  high 
that  I  have  to  do  pretty  tall  reaching  to  get  to  the 
top.  My  corn  averages  well.  My  oats  are  very 
good.  So  much  for  the  cereals.  My  cotton 
is  growing  well  and  looks  finely,  and  has  size 
enough  for  the  thirteenth  of  June.  I  have 
counted  some  half  dozen  forms  to  the  stalk.  I 
am  better  pleased  with  my  prospects  this  year 
than  ever  before.  I  begin  to  think  I  can  live 
and  prosper  by  planting,  in  the  chivalrous  Pal¬ 
metto  State.  Yours,  very  truly,  D. 

P.  S. — Your  views  upon  a  Wife,  I  admire  much 
—  have  you  plenty  of  such  in  delightful  Old 
Pendleton?  I  am  a  single  man,”  D, 

Yen,  friend  D.,  Wt  have,  as  Bagwell  said  by  the  cat¬ 
fish,  ‘‘Jf.ts  on  am,”  and  as  to  beauty,  Old  Pendleton 
is  proverbial.  The  fact  is,  friend  D.,  most  of  our 
young  Indies  are  taken  off  by  strangers — and  if  you 
comply  with  a  promise  made  a  lady  friend  of  ours,  in 
Columbia  last  winter,  to  visit  Pendleton  this  summer, 

I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  another  going  into 
Union. 

Foryour  kind  and  encouraging  expressions  relative 
to  ourself  and  “  bantling,”  accept  our  sincer  thanks 
We  receive  many  such  testimonials  of  good  will  and 
appreciation  of  our  humble  services,  which,  more  than 
pecuniary  considerations,  stimulates  us  to  persevere 
in  the  good  cause.  We  shall  at  all  times  be  pleased  o 
hear  from  you,  and  to  have  your  ‘’views  upon  agri¬ 
cultural  topics.” 

- - - 

Credit. —  The  Editor  of  the  American  Far¬ 
mer,  after  politely  excusing  our  former  neglect 
to  give  credit,  asks  : — “  But  will  he  tel!  us,  if  the 
question  is  not  impertinent,  where  he  got  the 
urlicle  in  his  present  number  headed,  ‘‘Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Stock  of  hogs?”  Let  him  confess 
and  we  will  forgive  him  again  until!  seventy 
times  seven.”  Well,  friend  Sands,  altho’  we 
do  not  consider  the  question  ‘‘impertinent,”  we 
cannot  “confess”  we  got  the  article  from  you, 
nor  can  we  now  cay  where  we  did  get  it.  On 
enquiry,  our  publisher  informs  us  it  was  taken 
from  a  slip,  cut  as  he  supposed  from  a  newspa¬ 
per,  without  credit,  and  this  is,  to  us,  proof 
positive  that  we  did  not  take  it  from  the 
American  Farmer — a  paper  the  scissors  are 
never  allowed  to  touch,  notwithstanding  we 
extract  freely  from  it,  and  we  trust  with¬ 
out  being  considered  ai>  intruder  on  it-5 


columns, — especially  when  giving  due  credit,  for 
we  consider  all  our  exchanges  legitimate  prop¬ 
erty  with  this  proviso.  And  whilst  on  the  sub' 
ject  we  will  further  remark,  that  we  do  not,  in 
making  extracts  from  our  exchanges,  consider 
we  are  acting  dis- creditably  towards  them 
Not  being  so  vain  as  to  suppose  we  know 
more  or  write  better  than  our  colemporaries — - 
we  think  it  a  duty  we  owe  our  readers  to  make 
them  a  paper  from  the  best  materials  in  our  reach, 
and  hence,  it  is  principally  made  up  of  original 
communication  from  our  very  competent  and 
obliging  corps  of  contributors,  and  selections 
from  our  excellent  list  of  exchanges — and  in  ma¬ 
king  such  selections  according  to  our  judgment 
of  what  is  best  for  our  patrons,  we  are  surely  not 
dishonoring  the  source  from  which  they  are  ta¬ 
ken.  We  are  willing  to  ‘‘give  and  take,”  but 
if  any  of  our  brethren  of  the  press  are  otherwise 
disposed,  they  have  only  to  hint  it  to  us,  and  we 
promise  not  to  intrude,  for  we  ask  no  favors 
that  are  inconstant  with  the  usages  and  courtesy 
of  the  corps  editorial.  , 

-  miB  m  - 

The  leader  in  the  April  number  of  our  excellent 
exchange,  the  “Working  Farmer,”  by  Frof.  Mapes,  is 
an  article  with  which  we  are  so  much  pleased  that  we 
have  transferred  it  to  our  columns,  believing  that  ev¬ 
ery  reader  of  the  Farmer  and  Pl  anter  will  sustain  us 
in  our  appreciation  of  the  views  and  sentiments  of 
the  able  writer.  Unfortunately  for  onr  country  at 
large,  the  interest  of  ihe  great  producing  and  sustain¬ 
ing  class  stands  on  about  the  same  footing  in  Washing¬ 
ton  City  as  in  many  ot  our  State  Legislatures. 
Even  our  farmers  and  planters,  when  delegated  byau 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  same  class  to  represent 
them,  are  too  apt  to  forget  what  their  profession  is  at 
home,  turn  politicians,  neglect  their  own  and  their  con¬ 
stituents’  interests,  the  paramount  interest  of  the  State, 
whilst  all  others  of  the  minor  importance  are  carefully 
wa  ehed  after,  and  in  many  instances  unduly  sustained. 

In  order  to  show  the  little  regard  our  own  State  has 
evinced  to  the  agricultural  and  kindred  interestsmeors- 
tra-distinction  to  all  others,  we  had  intended  here  to 
make  some  extracts  from  Col.  Marshall’s  Memorial  to 
the  last  Legislature,  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  to 
our  State  Agricultural  Society ;  but  the  pamphlet  which 
was  intended  to  be  preserved,  has  been  “hid  away  in 
the  rubbish,”  and  on  making  strict  search  “it  is  no, 
where  to  be  found;”  but  whilst  searching  for  it  in  the 
bottom  of  our  drawer,  the  following  presented  itself 
to  ns.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  when  our  pen 
glided  much  more  steadily  than  it  now  does ;  but  wa 
have  not  stated  from  where  taken — not  material,  how- 
ever,  as  the  sentiments  evidently  have  flowed  from  a 
pure  source,  and  the  wider  or  speaker  seems  to  hav# 
looked  forward  to  a  tune  yet  in  the  womb  of  futurity.. 
May  it  have  a  speedy  deliverance. 

It  will  be  impossible  in  a  free  land  for  the  stupid  and 
absurd  notion  that  the  seven-eights  of  the  people  devo- 
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ted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  should  remain  igno¬ 
rant,  while  education  is  reserved  for  those  devoted  to 
the  learned  professions.  It  will  be  impossible  when 
the  ballot-box  is  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  for  the 
emoluments  and  honors  of  government  much  longer 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  other  professions. 
It  will  he  impossible  in  a  free  land  for  those  who  pay 
nine-tenths  of  the  public  revenue  to  remain  much  lon¬ 
ger  quiet,  and  see  annual  thousands  squandered  in  lo¬ 
cal  and  trivial  legislation,  while  the  great  basis  on 
which[standsthe  public  prosperity,  is  wholly  neglected.1' 

The  article  referred  to  above  was  selected  and  these 
remarks  written  before  receiving  the  comments  of  our 
correspondent,  Dr.jL  B.  Mercer,  (at  p,  163)  on  our  en¬ 
dorsement  of  an  article  on  the  same  subject  and  from 
the  same  source,  which  appeared  in  our  May  number. 
The  strictures  of  our  friend  do  not,  however,  deter  11s 
from  publishing  them.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that 
we  are  not  much  of  a  politician,  as  a  gentleman  of  our 
State  once  said  of  his  son  being  a  lawyer,  who  was 
objected  to  as  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  on  that 
account;  but  we  have  no  objection  to  our  readers, 
even  the  strictest  constructionists,  knowing  our  senti¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  an  agricultural  department. 

- niTj  - - - 

Reaping  Machines, 

Improvement  is  progressive  notwithstanding 
'‘old  fogyism,”  in  fanning  as  well  as  in  poli¬ 
tics.  To  Col.  A.  P.  Calhoun,  is  the  honor  due 
of  introducing  (he  first  Reaper  into  the  upper, 
or  any  part  of  the  State,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
informed.  We  much  regreted  our  inability  to 
at  end,  with  the  other  gentlemen  invited  to 
witness  its  operation  on  his  barle}*-  crop.  Rut 
we  have  since  invited  ourself  to  see  another  one, 
the  same  patent  we  believe,  and  brought  in  since 
Mr.  C.’s,  by  Dr.  Adgkk,  work  in  wheat.  The 
land  on  which  we  saw  the  reaper  operate,  was 
unfavorable  to  good  work — being  a  sandy  bot¬ 
tom  on  which  the  wheat  had  been  very  roughly 
put  in,  and  not  rolled  down.  This  rendered 
the  work  very  laborious  to  two  stout  horses 
that  were  pulling  the  machine  ;  yet,  so  far  as 
the  cutter  was  concerned,  when  the  wheat  stood 
well  up,  the  work  was  fair — hut  we  observed  a 
considerable  lossin  the  raking  operation,  which 
is  about  as  laborious  to  the  man  who  performs 
it,  as  to  the  horses  that  propel  the  machine. 
This  machine  is  Manny's  patent,  and  is  proba¬ 
bly  equal  to  Hussey’s  or  McCormics,  all  of 
which  are  spoken  highly  of  in  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  they  have  been  most  used.  They 
are  considered  by  good  judges  to  be  labor-sa¬ 
ving  machines,  and  probably  are  so,  on  lands 
suitably  prepared  for  them  to  operate.  We 
are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  most  of  us  in 
the  South  lack  two  Gtlier  machines  to  precede 
the  Reaper  :  The  first,  a  Stump  Puller,  and  the 
second  a  Roller;  the  former  to  clear  our  lands 


of  stumps,  and  the  latter  to  do  the  finishing- 
job  of  putting  in  our  small  grain  of  every  kind. 
On  land  thus  prepared,  we  doubt  not  the  Reap¬ 
er  will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to,  if  it  does 
not  altogether  supercede  the  use  of  the  sythe 
ami  cradle,  the  introduction  of  which,  we  well 
recollect,  produced  as  much  excitement,  and 
inet  with  as  much  opposition  among  the  reap¬ 
hook  men,  as  does  now  the  Reaper  from  the  cra- 
dlers. 

We  are  informed  Col.  Calhoun’s  Machine  is 
operating  well  on  his  level  Seneca  bottoms;  yet 
many  improvements  will  have  to  be  made  be¬ 
fore  Mann y’s  can  be  considered  a  perfect  ma¬ 
chine.  One  very  important,  will  he  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  a  self-raker  that  will  operate  with  ease 
and  certainty;  and  another,  the  substitution  of 
wrought,  in  place  of  cast,  irons,  in  a  part  of  the 
machinery.  This  will  insure  additional  strength, 
whilst  it  will  lessen  weight.  More  than  one  of 
the  cast  i**ons  of  Mr.  Adger’s  machine  had  been 
broken,  and  had  to  he  subsided  by  wrought 
ones  before  we  saw  it,  but  a  few  days  alter  it 
was  put  to  work.  A  broader  tread,  which 
would  prevent  the  wheels  sinking  so  deep  as  to 
interfere  with  the  machinery  on  light  lands,  4 
would,  we  think,  he  a  very  important  improve¬ 
ment.  i — x 

- — ■ - 

“ The.  Wisconsin  Family  Messenger .” — We  can  - 
uot  exchange  with  you,  Mr.  Messenger.  You 
smell  too  strong  of  the  black  amalgam.  We 
desire  to  exchange  with  no  such  paper  — better 
keep  them  north  of  Mason  and  D-i son’s  line. 

-  »nai|T  #  *-  «r  -&&*>■• - - - 

A  respected  subscriber  at  Fairforest  writes  us  ns  fol¬ 
lows.  It  is  not  the  first  instance  within  the  present 
year,  of  our  friends  making  amends  for  a  little  neglect  ■ 
by  sending  oue  or  more  new  subscribers  Our  friend’s 
suggestion  is  a  good  one,  and  we  publish  his  iettef 
that  others  seeing  his  good  example  may  do  likewise. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  every  subscriber  we  have,  even 
those  that  have  already  done  as  much  as  we  can 
ask  them  to  do  for  us,  might,  with  a  a  little  exertion, 
send  at  least  011c  name  to  add  to  our  present  list  of  most 
respectable  subscribers — and  which  if  they  could  do, 
would  render  us  as  independent  as  wc  once  heard  1 
negro  say  lie  would  be  (-‘as  happy  as  a  lord”)  il  his 
master  (who  he  said  gave  him  two  ears  ot  corn  daily  ) 
would  only  alow  him  as  much  bread  as  he  could  eat. 
Such  iuci eased  listwould  at  least  give  us  bread  enough: 

Mr.  Editor: — I  enclose  you  three  dollars — 
two  of  which  are  due  from  me  for ’55 -’56.  The 
other  you  will  direct  to - .  The  only  ex¬ 

cuse  I  offer  for  not  sending  the  amount  due  be¬ 
fore  this,  is  negligence.  I  make  amends  by  send- 
inganew  subscriber.  Success  to  tlie  Farmer 
&  Planter— cannot  all  the  old  subscribers  get 
at  least  one  new  one.  It  they  will  try  they 
can  succeed.  Yours,  &c.  T-  G. 
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Newberry  Agricultural  Society, 

Wc  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  Newberry 

Mirror ; 

“The  Newberry  Agricultural  Society  will 
celebrate  their  Anniversary  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  16th  and  17th  days  of  July  next. 
The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  grove  immedi¬ 
ately  helow  the  Academy,  and  will  begin  at  10 
A.  M.  each  day.  The  President  desires  that 
there  should  be,  on  this  the  last  occasion  that 
he  expects  to  preside  over  the  meeting,  a  full 
attendance. 

This  Society  has  been  one  of  the  many  objects 
to  which  he  has  looked  for  many  years  as  likely 
to  prove  beneficial  to  the  district.  It  has  real¬ 
ized  tills  expectation.  The  Agriculture  ofNew- 
berry  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  district  in 
the  State.  The  Society  by  the  number  and 
value  of  their  reports  and  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  its  meetings  has  given  a  character  to  the 
district,  which  is  a  cause  of  pride  and  hope  to 
flvery  citizen. 

For  seventeen  years  the  President  has  been 
at  its  head,  and  ever  at  his  post;  he  thinks  he 
may  now  claim  the  indulgence  of  becoming  a 
private.  There  are  so  many  active  and  intelli¬ 
gent  members,  that  he  hopes  a  successor  will  be 
easily  obtained.  He  therefore  says  “attend 
brother  members  and  receive  my  resignation 
an  &  farewell.” 

On  the  first  day  the  stock  and  other  articles 
intended  for  premiums  will  be  shown,  commen¬ 
cing  at  10,  A.  M.” 

After  the  above  we  have  a  list  of  some  fifty  premi¬ 
ums  in  silver  cups,  none  under  the  value  of  five  dol¬ 
lars 

"  Every  thing  of  the  Dairy  or  Orchard  and  Horticul¬ 
ture  shown  for  a  premium,  will  be  considered  as  for 
the  next  day’s  repast.” 

This  is  an  excellent  idea.  If  we  could  do  ourself  the 
pleasure  of  being  present  to  padticipate  with  our 
friends  of  Newberry  ou  the  occasion,  we  should  pro¬ 
pose  the  health,  in  a  good  stiff  bumper,  to  the  gentle- 
.  man  who  conceived  it— but,  we  forgot  that  Judge 
O’Neall  is  to  be  there— well,  we  would  drink  (it  any 
how,  if  only  in  a  bumper  of  Adams  ale.  We  trust 
other  societies  will  follow  th,e  good  example  set  them 
by  that  of  Newberry. 

“A  committee  consisting  of  Jos.  S.  Reid, 
Daniel  Goggans,|j.  P.  Kinard,  Richard  C.  Chap¬ 
man  and  D.  W.  Reid,  are  charged  with  getting 
up  a  first  rate  barbecue,  to  be  served  up  and  eat¬ 
en  at  1  p.  m.,  of  Thursday,  the  17th. 

Committees  on  the  following  subjects,  and 
consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen  are  raised, 
they  will  meet  at  Newberry,  1st  Monday  in  Ju¬ 
ly,  .consult  together  and  report  at  the  meeting ; 
if  the  members  tlo  not  meet,  the  chairman,  the 


]  first  gentleman  named,  will  make  up  the  report. 
One  half  of  the  reports  will  be  read  Wednesday, 
the  balance  on  Thursday.” 

Under  this  head  we  have  33  subjects,  on  which eoni- 
mitteefl  have  been  raised  to  report.  We  can  ouly  give 
the  subjects.  They  are  as  follows  ;  ‘'Banks,  Law  and 
Lawyers,  Physic  aiid.Physiciuns,  Fish  and  Fish-ponds, 
Commerce,  History,  Health,  Newberry  District,  Edu¬ 
cation;  Orchards,  Farming,  The  restoration  and  pres¬ 
ervation  of  Laud  ;  Cultivation  of  Wheat,  Corn,  Cot¬ 
ton,  Oats,  Hay,  Turnips,  Potatoes;  Raising  and  care 
of  Stock;  Rotation  of  Crops ;  Slaves,  treatment,  &cy 
Horses,  Mules,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep;  Domestic  Man¬ 
ufactures,  Mechanic  Arts;  Industry  compared  with 
Genius;  What  ought  to  be  tbe  result  of  Legislation  ; 
The  true  hope  of  South  Carolina.” 

We  hope  to  give  our  readers  many  treats  from  these 
reports  as  the  subjects  are  in  able  hands,  such  as  we 
doubt  not  will  do  them  ample  justice. 

“At  11  a.  m.,  Thursday  17th,  tbe  anniversa¬ 
ry  address  will  be  delivered  by  L.  J.  Jones,  Esq. 

Immediately  after  which,  the  cups  awarded 
last  j'ear  will  be  presented  by  the  President 
The  Treasurer,  Col  D'Oylry,  will  he  sure  to  have 
them  ready.'' 

The  Society,  now  one  among  the  oldest  in  the  .State, 
will,  we  are  sure,  much  regret  the  retirement  of  its 
worthy  President,  Judge  O’Neall,  who  intends  relin¬ 
quishing  the  chair,  which  he  has  so  long  occupied,  (for 
the  last  seventeen  years,')  and  “becoming  a  private.” — 
But  we  trust  in  this  humble  station  the  Society  may- 
have  Ins  able  councils  yet  many  years. 

- ■■■■magy  »  »» - 

Lotus  Corniculatus. 

Several  persons  have  enquired  of  us  what  kind  of 
seed  are  these  sent  me  from  the  Patent  Office?  wha( 
is  Lotus  Cornicidatus  ?  As  many  of  our  readers  may 
desire  the  same  information,  we  extract  from  the  “Far¬ 
mer’s  and  Planter’s  Encyclopedia,”  a  description  of 
the  Bird's-Foot  Trefoil,  or  Clover,  as  tbe  Lotus  Cor- 
niculatus  is  called  in  England.  We  have  a  descrip, 
tion  of  four  species  of  the  Lotus,  viz  ;  L.  Corniculatus , 
L.  major,  L,  Villosus,  and  tetragonolobus.  We  give 
the  fiast  only,  the  seed  of  which  is  sent  out  from  the 
Patent  Office. —Ed. 

Bikd’s-Foot  Trefoil,  or  Clover  (Lotus), — 
The  common  name  of  a  genu3  of  plants  that  flourishes 
in  a  singular  manner  in  the  most  exposed  and  dry  sit¬ 
uations.  On  bowling-greens  and  mown  lawns  it  form  a 
a  fine  green  close  herbage,  even  in  hot  seasons;  and 
in  meadow  and  pasture  grounds  it  is  frequently  abun¬ 
dant.  Its  very  strong  deep  tap  root  is  the  cause  of  its 
resisting  drought.  Smith  describes  four  species:  1. 
Common  bird’s-ibot  trefoil  (L.  corniculatus.),  a  per¬ 
ennial,  flowering  in  the  second  week  of  June,  and  ri¬ 
pening  the  seed  about  the  end  of  July,  and  successive¬ 
ly  to  the  end  of  autumn  ;  common  in  open  grassy  pas¬ 
tures.  .  (PI.  9, go)  Some  botanists  have  considered  the 
following  species  (L.  major)  to  be  a  variety  of  tbe 
carniculatus,  but  the  dillerence  between  them  is  obvi- 
ousat  first  sight;  and  this  difference  remains  perma¬ 
nent  when  the  plant  is  raised  from  seed,  and  cultivated 
on  different  noils.  What  renders  a  specific  distinction 
here  of  mog.t  importance  to  the  farmer,  is  the  difference 
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which  exists  between  them  iu  an  agricultural  point  of 
%  lew.  Heads  depressed,  of  few-  flowers,  not  firatieh 
mg-,  somewhat  woody  ;  the  fibres  beset  with  sundl 
granulations;  stems  several,  spreading  on  the  ground 
in  every  direction,  varying  in  length  from  three  to  ten 
inches,  simple  hr  branched.  FlmVer  stalks  erect  to  re¬ 
cumbent.  five  times  us  long  us  the  leaves,  each  bearing 
from  two  to  five  bright  yellow  flowers,  dark  green  when 
dried,  and  they  change  to  orange  when  verging  to¬ 
wards  decay.  This  species  i?  recommended  for  cnltivU' 
tio n,  though  under  the  erroneous  names  of  milk-vetch 
and  Astragalus  "lyryphyllos,  by  the  late  l)r.  Anderson, 
in  his  Agricultural  Essa\Js.  ns  being  excellent  for  fod¬ 
der  as  well  as  for  hay.  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Wood  al¬ 
so  reccommended  it.  Li  ante  us  say  s  that  cows,  goats 
and  horses  eat  it  ;  and  that  sheep  and  swine  are  not 
fond  of  it.  With  regard  to  sheep  (says  the  late  Mr. 
G.  Sinclair,  //ort.  Gram.  Wob.  p  old),  as  fur  as  my 
observations  have  extended,  they  eat  it  in  common 
with  the  herbage  with  which  it  is  usually  combined  . 
the  flowers,  it  is  true,  appeared  always  untouched,  and 
in  dry  pastures  little  of  the  plant  is  seen  or  presented 
to  the  cattle,  except  the  flowers,  on.  account  of  its  di¬ 
minutive  growth  in  such  situations.  This,  however, 
is  nearly  the  case  with  white  or  Dutch  clover ;  sheen 
seldom  touch  the  flowers  while  any  foliage  is  to  be 
loti  lid.  Mr.  Woodward  informs  ns  that  it  makes  ex¬ 
tremely  good  hay  iu  moist  meadows,  where  it  grows  to 
a  greater  height  than  the  trefoils,  and  seems  to  be  of  a 
quality  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  most  of  them.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Martyn  observes,  that,  in  common  with  several 
other  leguminous  plants,  it  gives  a  substance  to  hay, 
a«d  perhaps  renders  it  more  palatable  and  wholesome 
to  cattle.  The  clovers  contain  more  bitter  extractive 
and  saline  matter  than  the  proper  natural  grasses,  and 
the  bird’s-foot  trefoils  contain  more  of  these,  vegetable 
principles  than  the  c  overs.  In  pastures  and  meadows, 
therefore,  where  the  clovers  happen  to  be  in  small 
quantities,  a  portion  of  the  trefoil  (L.  corniculaius) 
would  doubtless  be  of  advantage  ;  but  it  appears  to 
contain  too  much  of  the  bitter  extractive  and  saline 
matters  to  be  cultivated  by  itself  or  without  a  large  in¬ 
termixture  of  other  plants.  It  does  not  spring  early 
in  the.  season,  but  continues  to  vegetate  late  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  In  irrigated  meadows,  where  the  produce  is 
generally  more  succulent  than  in  dry  pastures,  this 
plant  cannot  with  safety  be  recomme tided, ”at  least  in 
any  censiderable  quanttiy.  It  is  more  partial  to  dry 
soils  than  the  next  species  (L.  major);  it  attains  to  a 
considerable  height  when  growing  among  shrubs,  and 
seems  to  lose  its  prostrate  or  trailing  lmbit  of  growth 
entirely  iu  such  situations. 

A  Certain  and  Speedy  Cure  for  Dysentery. 

In  sending  us  a  recipe  for  the  cure  of  Dysemerey, 
a  friend  writes  as  follows  : 

“.I  send  below  a  recipe  for  the  cure  ofcoin- 
raoh  dysentery,  which  you  can  publish  or  omit 
as  fancy  leads  you.  1  will  only  remark  that  I 
have  repeatedly  given  it  to  my  negroes  and  have 
never  failed  to  effect  a  cure,*  however  violent, 
in  24  to  36  hours,  and  what  is  more  I  never  ex¬ 
pect  to  fail. 

Recipe: — For  a  grown  person  give  a  good 
dose  of  salts  combined  with  15  drops  of  lauda¬ 
num.  During  its  operation  give  no  other  nour¬ 
ishment  but  an  occasional  cup  of  gruel.  So 
soon  as  the  bowels  have  been  well  opperated  on, 
which  will  be  in  the  course  of  u  few  hours,  give 
a  teaspoon  full  (even  full)  of  table  salt,  dissolved 


in  two  table  spoons-full  of  vinegar,  and  in  three 
eases  out  of  four  the  patient  is  cured.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  symptoms  of  return  the  next  day, 
repeat  the  practice  and  the  trouble  is  ended. 

II.  II. 

- - ■■H  -frg*—- - 

!  For  the  Fanner  and  Planter. 

Agricultural  Department  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment— -Strictures,  Ac. 

Mr.  Editor; — In  the  May  No.  of  the  Far¬ 
mer  and  Planter  you  copy,  approvingly,  from 
the  Working  Farmer,  remarks  from  Proffessor 
M apes,  urging  the  farrnes  to  demand  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Authorities,  ‘‘an  agricultural  department 
of  equal  dignity  with  the  other  departments  o1 
(the  government.”  “We  are  the  only  nation, 
says  he,  ‘‘whose  government  is  without  a  de¬ 
partment  devoted  to  Agriculture.  The  farmers 
have  a  right  to,  and  should  claim,  the  appoint 
ment  of  aSecrctary  of  agriculture,  bearing  even 
rank  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  &c„  who  should  be  a  Cabinet  of¬ 
ficer,  and  whose  department  should  be  so  or 
ganized  as  to  render  every  new  truth  discover¬ 
ed  in  agriculture,  the  common  property  of  all. 
We  should  no  longer  be  put  off  with  a  clerk 
subordinate  to  a  Bureau  officer,  and  located  in 
an  obscure  corner  of  the  Patent  Office.” 

I  was  aware  that  some  portion  {and  I  fear  i 
large  one,)ofthe  Northern  people  have  such  a 
purpose  in  view,  because,  petitions  in  favor  of 
such  an  object,  have  been  presented  to  Congress, 
from  time  to  time  from  that  section  ;  but  I  con¬ 
fess  to  a  feeling  of  surprise  and  regret  to 
see  the  scheme  endorsed  by  a  Southern  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Journal.  I  have  often  been  ama¬ 
zed  at  t lie  ignorance  ofconstitutiohal  limitation, 
manifested  by,  even,  distinguished  men  oftho 
j  North.  The  case  before  us  is  directly  in  point, 
j  I  «m  unwilling  to  fan  tiie  fires  of  hatred  and 
malevolence  which  already  burns  so  fiercely 
in  the  two  sections,  and  I  therefore  readily  al¬ 
low  that  the  Northern  people  are  honest  and 
conscientious,  and  would  not  wilfully  violate  their 
costitutional  obligations  except  iu  so  far  as  they 
are  blinded  by  envy  and  passion  on  another 
question.  It  has  puzzled  me  to  account  for 
this  general  ignorance  in  that  section  of  our  or¬ 
ganic  laws,  but  I  have  concluded  that  it  origin¬ 
ates  in  the  fact  that  the  North  is  the  majority 
section  and  can  take  care  of  their  own  interests, 
and  hence  they  set  little  or  no  value  upon  the 
constitution.  Indeed  it  does  not  protect,  but 
restrains  them  from  doing  some  things  they 
would  gladly  do  Hence  their  indifference,  not 
!  to  say  dislike  of  this  sacred  Instrument.  Prof. 
Ala  pcs  I  dare  say  never  read  the  Constitut¬ 
ion  :  Certainly  he  never  road  it  attentively  with 
reference  to  this  measureofan  Agricultural  De 
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part  me  nt. ;  tor ,  if  sre  he  could  not  urge  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  a  >t»  fiuth:  i'  has  not  the  shadow 
of  authority  to  tal  e.  Docs  he,  or  does  ho  not. 
know,  that  ours  is  a  limited  government,  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  express  grants  of  power  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  law,  with  incidental  authority  to  do  What¬ 
ever  is  necessary  to  execute  them.  He  will 
V-  .  U-* 

so  arch  the  const  it  u : A  n  in  vain  for  any  grant 

of  powt  r,  either  direct  or  implied,  to  organize 
such  a  department,  or  even  to  justify  a  * ‘clerk 
of  Agriculture  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  Patent 
Office,”  to  which  he  sneeringly  alludes.  The 
8  h  section  of  the  1st  article  <>f  1  he  Conslitu- 
lion,  enumerates  the  powers  of  the  Congress, 
and  amongst  (Lem  authorizes  it  “to  promote 
the  progress  of  e  ienee  and  useful  Arts,  by  se¬ 
curing  for  lim'ted  times  to  Authors  and  Inven¬ 
tors  the  ev- elusive  right  to  their  respective  wri¬ 
tings  ami  dis  ovaries. ’’  This  is  the  unsubstan¬ 
tial  foundation  n;  on  Which  the  present  Agri¬ 
cultural  Clerkship  is  built,  and  is  that,  of  course, 
upon  which  it  is -proposed  to  erect  ‘‘an  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  of  pud  dignity  with  that 
ot  Secretary  of  Stale.’’  In  the  name  of  our 
venerated  turners,  1  protect  against  so  shame¬ 
ful  a  violation  of  the  sacred  compact  under 
which  we  live  as  a  nation.  It  has  been  a  cher¬ 
ished  fancy  with  me,  that  Providence  merci¬ 
fully  concealed  this  continent  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mankind,  in  order  that,  in  these  last 
ages  we  might  have  a  fair  field  on  which  to 
re-construct  society  on  a  new  and  better  basis. 
The  chiefingredient  in  this  better  foundation  is 
a  Written  Constitution  clearly  defining  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  government  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Such  a  Constitution  our  fathers  framed.  Let 
it  be  disregarded,  violated,  and  trampled  un¬ 
der  foot,  and,  I  do  not  t  hink  it  extravagant  to 
say,  that  the  last  hope  of  man  is  swept  away. 
Especially  is  it  the  interest  of  the  South  to  see 
to  it,  that  it  is  observed  to  the  nicest  punctilio  ; 
for  it  isthe  only  panoply  that  ha&and  will  protect 
us  from  intolerable  oppression,  or  revolution. 
As  the  minority  section  it  is  invaluable — it  is 
everything tous.  Let  us  therefore  not.  winkat  the  i 
slightest  violation  of  it,  even  for  a  good  object. 
‘•From  day  today  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead.” 
Aye!  it  is  the  fatal  precedent  of  the  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Clerkship ,  “in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  Pa¬ 
tent  office,”  that  now  pleads  for  an  “Agricultu¬ 
ral  department  of  equal  dignity  with  that  of 

Secretary  of'  State.”  But  it  would  not  he  expe¬ 
dient  if  it  was  Constitutional,  to  establish  such 
a  Department.  Mankind  have  be  m  governed 
to  death  in  all  the  past  ages.  Governments 
have  usurped  the  guardianship  of  the  people, 


!  and  assume  to  direct  their  persuits  and  regu¬ 
late  their  industry ;  whilst  the  latter,  with  their 
spirit  and  self  reliance  crushed  out.  look  iitiplo. 
rittgly  up  to  their  perfidious  guardians. ’This,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  ha  i  stayed  the  substan¬ 
tial  progress  of  the  world.  The  true  office  of 
goverment  is,  to  protect  us  in  our  persons  ami 
I  property-,  and  leave  all  else  to  individual  or  vol¬ 
untary  associated  effort.  The.  patent  office 
I  Report,  anually  sent  out  by  the  Government, 
is  a  valuable  book;  hut.  is  produced  at  a  ruin¬ 
ous  cost  to  the  people  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  The  same  work  could  be  done  bet- 
;  ter  by  private  enterprise  fora  tithe  of  the  lnon- 
i  <-y.  ll The  Agricultural  Department,  if  organ¬ 
ized,  would  add  to  the  splendor  of  the  over- 
i  shadowing  central  Government  at  tire  expense 
of  the  people.  It  would  be  controlled  by  the 
majority  section  for  their  own  special  benefit, 
whilst  we  of  the  South  would  continue  to  hew 
wood  and  draw  wafer.  Nay,  nay,  I  have  only 
one  prayer  to  offer  to  the  Government,  and  that 
j  is.  protect  me  and  let  me  alone.  J 
:  Respectful! v  yours, 

L.  B.  Mkhcek- 


’hen aba,  Terrell  Co.,  Ga 


May  24,  '55. 


Rkmaf.ks. — Though  we  differ  from  our  esteemed 
correspondent,  we  publish  his  com.., u ideation  against 
the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Department  by  the 
general  Government,  in  order  that  both  sides  of  this 
important  subject  may  be  presented  to  our  readers. — 
We  also  publish  in  this  issue,  another  article  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  Judge  ye  ! 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  enter  into  the  Constitution¬ 
al  argument  on  the  question.  Such  a  variety  of  views 
and  constructions  are  held  as  to  the  true  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide, 
and  even  our  greatest  men  and  ablest  Constitutional 
lawyers  differ  widely  on  many  important  points.  As 
a  general  rule,  we  incline  to  a  rigid  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  We  belong  to  the  strictest  sect  of  the 
State-rights  school  in  politics,  and  are  disposed  to  guard 
against  every  encroachment  of  the  general  Government 
upon  the  rights  of  the  States  as  well  as  its  assump¬ 
tion  of  powers  that  do  not  belong  to  it. 

Bnt  when  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  department 
in  the  general  Go  vernment,  to  foster  and  patronize 
tiie  important  interest  of  agriculture,  wc  confess  we 
cannot  see  the  harm  that  will  result  from  it.  It  is  the 
rao;t  important — the  paramount  interest  of  our  great 
country.  nt,2  as  we  stretch  our  arms  over  such  an  im¬ 
mense  territory,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  on  the  one  side,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  Cana¬ 
da  on  the  other,  embracing  such  a  variety  of  soil,  cli¬ 
mate  and  productions,  we  are  obliged  to  remain  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  essentially  an  agricultural  people. 
Shall  it  be  said  that  this  great  interest,  scattered  over 
such  an  immense  country,  and  furnishing,  not  only 
the  means  of  comfort  and  subsistence  to  nine  tenths. 
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of  our  growing  population,  but  sending  annually  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  productions  to  feed  and  clothe  the  starv¬ 
ed  and  naked  people  of  other  countries,  needs  not  the 
fostering  care  of  our  Government  and  cannot  receive  it, 
because,  forsooth,  the  express  grant  is  not  found  in  the 
Constitution,  is  strictly  for  rigid  construction  more  close¬ 
ly  than  we  are  disposed  to  do.  Ail  other  interests  in  so* 
ciety  have  received  a  large  share  of  the  patronage  of 
the.  general  Government,  whilst  agriculture  has  been 
the  pack-horse  on  which  almost  the  whole  burden  and 
expense  of  the  Government  has  been  thrown.  The 
Manufacturing  interest  has  been  built  up  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  whilst  we  have  remained  "hewers  of  w'ood  and 
drawers  of  water,”  not  only  for  the  government,  bn 1 
to  all  other  classes  in  society.  We  protest  against  such 
palpable  injustice,  and  claim  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
patronage  of  our  Government. — Ed.  F.  &  P. 

- «**c&  - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

BERMUDA  OR  JOINT  GRASS.* 

Mr.  Editor; — I  have  been  acquainted  with  this 
grass  for  a  number  of  years.  From  the  accounts  I 
had  heard  of  it,  I  was  determined  to  keep  clear  of  it. 
The  first  I  noticed  on  my  place  was  a  patch  of  a  few 
feet  in  diameter,  in  a  cotton  field.  The  direction  w  as 
to  turn  and  not  plow  near,  so  as  to  scatter  it.  At  wheat 
thrashing,  a  cart  load  of  straw  was  hauled  and  careful¬ 
ly  tramped  down  on  it,  so  as  to  cover  around  the  edg¬ 
es  completely,  say  one  foot  thick.  This  has  been  sev. 
end  years  ago,  atidl  have  seen  no  more  of  that  patch 
of  Joint  Grass. 

In  1851  I  came  in  possession  of  an  old  plantation 
very  much  infested  with  this  grass.  Many  acres  of  the 
finest  creek  bottom  had  not  for  years  produced  any¬ 
thing  like  a  crop,  and  the  ditches  and  branches  were 
in  some  instances  blocked  up  with  it.  In  February. 
1852,  tliis  land  was  thrown  into  beds  with  the  common 
one  horse  twisting  shovel.  This  was  very  badly  done, 
but  sufficient  to  make  out  the  beds.  About  the  20th 
April,  the  beds  were  reversed,  and  now  the  water  fur¬ 
row  between  the  beds  was  tolerably  clean,  and  there 
the  corn  was  planted.  The  crop  received  the  usual 
cultivation,  except  two  good  hoeings  in  the  place  ofone. 
At  the  last  plowing  the  land  was  sown  with  peas,  about 
one-third  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  The  yield  not  meas¬ 
ured,  but  better  than  it  had  been  for  years.  This  land 
has  been  in  corn  every  year  since,  the  same  course 
pursued,  except  one  bedding  in  the  place  of  two.  good 
yields  every  year,  the  land  no  harder  to  cultivate  than 
any  other  land  of  the  same  quality,  aud  I  believe  the 
large  crop  of  pea  vines  left  on  the  ground  is  annually 
improving  it,  although  planted  in  corn  everv  year,  and 
pnstnred  to  stock  of  all  kinds  after  the  corn  is  gathered. 
One  more  experiment  and  I  have  done.  A  field  of 
thin,  post  onk  land  bad  not  been  cultivated  fur  three 
or  four  years  on  account  of  the  Joint  Grass  taking 
almost  entire  possession.  In  the  winter  of  1863  and 
’64.  it  was  torn  up  as  weil  as  it  could  be,  (which  was 
bad  enough,)  with  bull  tongues,  (or  scooters,  if  you 
iika  the  name  better. )  at  the  usual  time  it  was  bedded 
and  planted  ui  cotton,  the  cultivation  was  difficult,  but 
the  yield  a  fair  one.  In  1855  this  land  was  sown  in 
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oa's — the  crop  a  heavy  one.  From  the  way  the  lund 
plows  this  spring.  I  believe  the  trouble  of  the  grass 
may  be  considered  as  over.  I  believe  shade  has  been 
a  principal  instrument  in  destroying  the  grass  in  alt 
these  trials;  and  I  also  think  the -freezing  of  the  land 
after  early  plowing,  has  assisted  in  killing  it,  ami  the 
thick  shade  of  the  pea  vines  in  the  bottom  corn,  and  a 
heavy  coat  of  weeds  and  grass  on  the  up-land  after  the 
oats  in  August  and  September  preventing  it  from  ma¬ 
turing,  subjected  it  to  he  farther  destroyed  by  the  win¬ 
ter  frosts.  This  is  mereeonjeCtitre.  however,  the  tac's 
are  as  stated,  ami  may  prove  successful  with  others.  <.s 
with  me.  T> 

P.  S.  I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  that  Bermu¬ 
da  makes  the  best  of  winter  pastures.  Will  you  or 
some  of  your  readers  let  us  know  how  it  is  to  be  man¬ 
aged  for  that  purpose,  as  I  have  lost  all  fear  of  it  in  lands 
regularly  cultivated,  and  as  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it  about 
fences  and  ditches,  I  would  willingly  make  it  do  as 
good  service  in  some  way.  T. 

* O n r  correspondent  seems  to  consider  the  Bermuda 
and  Joint  Grasses  the  same.  If  so.  he  is  much  mista¬ 
ken.  The  former  matures  no  seed — the  latter  does, 
and  in  distressing  abundance,  and  to  the  great  annoy¬ 
ance  of  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  it  on 
their  farms.  When  eaten  by  stock,  much  of  it  pass 
through  them  uninjured,  and  just  r  jady  to  Hpring  np 
wherever  dropped,  or  from  the  manure  hauled  out 
from  the  stables  and  cow  lots  — Ei>. 

Water  for  Calves. --“Accident.”  says  a  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  *  recently  taught 
me  what,  till  then,  I  did  not  know,  viz:  that 
calves  while  fed  on  milk,  need  free  access  to  water. 
I  had  supposed  the  milk  (consisting  of  their  en¬ 
tire  food)  was  enough  without  water.  But  in 
changing  my  calves  from  one  pasture  to  anoth- 
er  they  passed  a  water  trough  and  drank  heart¬ 
ily.  I  acted  on  the  hint  and  have  since  suppli¬ 
ed  them,  and  find  they  need  water  as  often  as 
older  cattle.  No  clay  passed  without  their 
using  more  or  less.” 


Cure  for  Garget  in  Cows. — Wash  the  udder 
with  salt  water  twice  a  d&y.,  and  it  wifi  generally 
disappear.  If  the  case  is  obstinate  and  has 
been  neglected.  Garget*  Root  or  Crowbery, 
given  a  few  times,  will  effect  a  cure. 

*  Poke  root  one  inch  in  diameter,  by  4  long  at  a  time, 

“Postage  on  Seeds. — The  charge  of  letter 
rates  of  postage  on  packages  of  seeds,  3  cents 
per  half  ounce,  instead  of  book  postage — a  cent 
an  ounce — or  even  still  more  moderate  terms — 
is  equally  unjust  and  injurious  to  the  interest  of 
farmers.  An  instance  of  this  has  just  come  to 
our  notice  :  A.  in  Pennsylvania,  writes  to  B  in  this 
city  to  send  him,  for  fifty  cents  enclosed,  as 
much  of  a  particular  kind  of  corn  as  he  can, 
and  prepay  the  postage  on  it.  The  price  of 
the  corn  being  fifty  cents  a  quart,  B  weighs  this 
quantity  and  finds  the  postage  would  be  as  mar¬ 
ket  reports  say,  ?1.75a$2.  He  then  tries  a  pint, 
half  a  pint,  &c.  See.,  until  finally,  he  is  obliged 
to  send  eight  cents  wOfth  of  corn  for  forty-two 
cents  worth  of  postage  !'*■. — Edgefield  Advertise*. 
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John  Smith.  3VIt.  Gallagher,  (vol.  6)  S.  C.,  1. 
Maj  T  M  Young,  Young’s  Store, 

Capt  O  P  Carson,  Brushy  Creek, 

RS  Ferguson,  Reynosa,  (Club)  ■* 

Jas  D  Willis,  Centreville,  Ga.,  j 

Dr  Wm  D  Walton,  “  i 

Rev  J  H  Milner,  Zebulon, 

Col  R  J  Willis,  Greensboro, 

Lewis  B  Willis,  Danburgh, 

J  P  Johnson,  Philomath,  ‘‘  J 

Hon  J  I.  Norvvell,  Charleston,  (vol. 
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David  Bush,  Four  Mile  Brunch,  (vol, 
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G  W  Nixon,  Rocky  Pond, 

B  F  Buckner,  Rohertsville. 
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G  Rhodes,  La  wtonvilio,  * 

T  P  Ravenel,  Black  Oak,  (vol.  6)  1 

Atnnsn  Russell,  Pineville, 

Jas  Parlor,  Holly  Hill. 

Co!  J  M  Shingler,  Holly  Hill, 

Col  J  S  Shingler,  <l  -  “ 

Jacob  Linder,  Poplar, 

Wm  A  Moorcock,  Beaufort. 

Wrr.  Tripp,  Sr.,  “ 

M  L  Livingston,  Friendship, 

Dr  D  D  Graves,  Charleston, 

Capt  C  W  Graves,  11  4 

Capt  C  Gags.  Unionvilie,  4 

Capt  R  P  }  lay  ties  worth,  Brewing  ton, 

(vol.  6.) 

Capt  Thos  Gist,  Fair  Forest,  / vole. 

'  6  k  7,) 

f>r  J  R  Sparkman,  Georgetown, 

E  P  Gurrurd,  >i  • 

B  Magwood,  Charlqs.ton, 

Ed.  Barnwell,  Jr.,  Charleston, 

Maj  A  Jones,  Lees vi lie, 

Col  W  S  Dogan,  Cross  Anchor 
Jas  QUcsemnn,  Lowndesville, 

Key  Benj  D  DuPre,  Powder  Springs 
(vol.  8,)  1 

H  Thornton,  Tampico,  (vol.  5,) 

JL  Springs,  Charlotte, 

J  H  Luther,  Warren, 

Wm  Gavin,  Newnansville, 
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W?  s  l  WOO  D , 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 
ROOTS,  SHOES  AND  BROGANS. 

No.  185,  Richardsou  St.,  First  Door  Below 
the  Market,  Columbia,  S,  C, 

AS  now  in  Store  a  large  and  well  selected 
assortment  of  all  descriptions  of  goods 
usually  found  in  a  Shoe  Store,  Negro’s  peg  and 
nailed  Brogans,  Siitch  Downs,  House  Servants’ 
Shoos,  all  classes,  which  are  offered  by  the 
case,  dozen  or  single  .pair,  at  the  lowest  figures, 

CASH. 

— -ALSO — — 

LADIES’  FINE  BLACK  AND  COLORED 
GAITERS.  Ladies’  Kid  and  Morocco  Walking 
Shoes  and  Slippers,  from  the  house  of  J.  Miles 
&  Son,  Philadelphia 

— a:,  so — 

GENTS’  FINE  CALF,  DRESS,  PUMP 
AND  STITCHED  BOOTS,  of  his  own  man¬ 
ufacture. 

• — ALSO — 

French  and  American  CALF  SKINS,  Oak 
and  Hemloqtc  Sole  Leather. 

N.  B. — The  manufacturing  department  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  experienced 
workman,  and  all  work  entiusted  to  his  carp 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

W.  S.  WOOD. 

185,  Richardson  Street,  Columbia,  S,C 
April,  1856.  [4— tf] 


